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Views on 


HE preparation of the annual budget 
| is one of the most important jobs of 
the chief administrator. Too many 
budget documents are either mere financial 
statements or large volumes of budget esti- 
mate sheets received from the department 
heads. A good budget document should be 
attractive and easy to use, give clear em- 
phasis to important policy decisions that 
must be made, contain a capital improve- 
ment section as part of a long-term program, 
and give information concerning special 
funds, as well as present summary data on 
revenues and expenditures, charts showing 
trends over a period of years, and detailed 
estimates for the budget year (p. 168). 

City managers generally are agreed that 
it is their duty to say what in their judgment 
a policy ought to be on a given matter by 
presenting to the council a positive program 
supported with logical arguments. But man- 
agers also agree that a manager should not 
attempt to assume community leadership on 
any matter unless and until he has sold the 
council on it, and that after the council has 
approved a new idea or policy the manager 
is clearly justified in selling it to the people, 
except in cities where the mayor will assume 
community leadership (p. 162). 

Many cities can effect substantial savings 
through a central duplicating service be- 
cause of the high cost of printing and also 
get the work done better and quicker (p. 
171)... . Two cities have set excellent ex- 
amples from a public relations point of view 
of informing the people on the need for 
changes in traffic regulations in Bangor and 
what the traffic regulations are in Kansas 
City (p. 175).... New regulations affect- 


the News 


ing municipal radio operations, issued by the 
Federal Communications Commission effec- 
tive July 1, will be of special interest to the 
officials of the 80 cities where police depart- 
ments operate on the same frequencies as 
the maritime mobile radio service (p. 177). 
Cities with federal-aid airports may now 
adopt their own regulations controlling the 
sale of gasoline and oil (p. 177). Officials of 
suburban cities will find of special interest 
the yardstick which has been recently de- 
vised and applied with considerable success 
to suburbs in the Chicago area (p. 178). 

An important development in public ad- 
ministration is the inauguration by the state 
of Tennessee of a technical advisory service 
for municipalities under the auspices of the 
University of Tennessee and with the co- 
operation of the state municipal league (p. 
181). Other significant items in the news in- 
clude: the preparation of the first capital im- 
provement program for San Francisco (p. 
179), the adoption of the council-manager 
plan by 25 cities (p. 182), the training of all 
firemen in Richmond, California, to make 
inspections in their districts (p. 182), the 
adoption by the Atlanta city council of an 
ordinance prohibiting the wearing of masks 
in public (p. 183), the consolidation of two 
incorporated towns with Morgantown, West 
Virginia (p. 183), the opening of a three- 
level city-owned parking structure in Ann 
Arbor (p. 181), and steps taken toward lake 
shore erosion control in the Great Lakes Re- 
gion (p. 183). Finally, but certainly not of 
least importance, is the publication this 
month of the sixteenth edition of The Munici- 
pal Year Book which will be used almost daily 
by hundreds of municipal officials (p. 185). 
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Leadership Functions of the City Manager 


These comments on specific problems will help guide city managers and councils 
in determining proper relationships. 


WHAT extent and in what ways 
should the city manager be a leader 
in his community? Specific sugges- 

tions on this perplexing problem were out- 
lined in the presidential address which 
C. A. Harrell, city manager of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, delivered at the 34th annual confer- 
ence of the International City Managers’ 
Association at Mackinac Island, Michigan, 
in September, 1948, and which appeared in 
PusLic MANAGEMENT for October, 1948. 
His address was based in part on the sugges- 
tions of several specialists in the field of pub- 
lic administration to whom he had sent a 
questionnaire in the summer of 1948. The 
feplies of five city managers and of two 
well-known authorities on the council-man- 
ager plan are reproduced with permission. 
Replies to seven of the 13 questions appear 
in this issue, and the remaining replies will 
appear in a future issue. 


1. Should the city manager influence policy by 
offering a positive program for council’s approval, 
or should he merely present alternative solutions? 

Joun H. Ames (city manager of Ames, 
Iowa, since 1927, and president of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association): I pre- 
fer to present alternative solutions with sup- 
porting data to the council rather than make 
a definite recommendation concerning a 
matter of policy. In a few instances where no 
alternative solution seems possible I have 
recommended a definite course of action. If 
requested by the council, I do submit a defi- 
nite recommendation as to the solution I 
consider most desirable. 

Louis BRownLow (formerly city man- 
ager of Petersburg, Virginia, and Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and for many years director of 
the Public Administration Clearing House, 


Chicago): Certainly, he should submit a 
policy program. However, he should make 
his recommendations in such a way as to 
leave the council free from pressure, and if 
the council adopts a policy at variance with 
his recommendations, he should then sub- 
mit a revised program in accordance with 
the action taken by the council. If that ac- 
tion is such that he cannot in good con- 
science conform to it, he should resign. In 
any event, his advice to the council should 
be definite, and he should not put the coun- 
cil on the spot by asking it to choose among 
alternatives submitted to it by him, without 
indicating his own preference by positive 
recommendation. 

L. P. CookincHaM (city manager, Kansas 
City, Missouri, since 1940, and formerly city 
manager, Clawson, Plymouth, and Saginaw, 
Michigan): The manager should influence 
policy by offering a positive program for 
council’s approval. In most cases the positive 
program should be directly related to ad- 
ministration. In cases where the proposed 
policy affects the conduct of individual citi- 
zens, such as regulatory ordinances, perhaps 
alternate suggestions may be desirable. The 
individual situation confronting me would 
be the determining factor in my recom- 
mendations, that is, I would decide on either 
one recommendation or alternate plan on 
the basis of the problem before me. 

RusseELL E. McCure (city manager of 
Dayton, Ohio, since 1948, formerly city 
manager of Wichita, Kansas): There is no 
categorical answer. Many times, on a basis 





of his knowledge and experience, the city | 


manager has strong convictions that certain 
policies will best meet the needs of the city, 
and in these instances a positive program 
should be recommended to the council. In 
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LEADERSHIP FUNCTIONS OF THE MANAGER 


other instances, such as an activity that in- 
volves a new field in which authorities dif- 
fer, the city manager should present al- 
ternative solutions with his views as to the 
probable results. 

Don C. McMiiian (city manager of 
Pasadena, California, and formerly man- 
ager of Ventura and Alameda, California): 
The manager should in my opinion offer 
positive programs for approval, but in all in- 
stances where there would be some con- 
troversy he should have alternate programs 
for the council’s approval. 

Lyman S. Moore (city manager, Port- 
land, Maine, and formerly assistant to the 
city manager of Kansas City, and assistant 
administrator of the National Housing 
Agency): He should certainly offer a posi- 
tive program; that is almost his most impor- 
tant function. As to specific problems, most 
of the time he should offer a single positive 
recommendation. Occasionally, there may 
be alternate solutions between which he has 
no choice, in which case he might offer 
both. 

Don K. Price (associate director, Public 
Administration Clearing House, and in 1937 
was one of three persons who made a nation- 
wide study of the operation of the council- 
manager plan): I think he should do both. 
On the one hand he should not put the 
council on the spot by putting up his own 
recommendation in such a way that the 
council members have to take it or repudi- 
ate him publicly. On the other hand, they 
ought to have the benefit of his definite ad- 
vice. This would take the form of a straight- 
forward recommendation, with a statement 
of the possible alternatives and the pros and 
cons of each. He should, I think, maintain a 
close understanding with his council so as to 
be aware of their general attitude, since he 
certainly cannot expect to be a city manager 
and carry on active opposition to the main 
policies for which the council stands. 


2. In your opinion, should a city manager ever 
altempt to mold public opinion concerning a par- 
ticular issue prior to any deliberation on the part 
of council? If so, when or under what conditions? 

Mr. Ames: I believe the city manager 
should not attempt to mold public opinion 
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concerning a particular issue prior to the de- 
liberation on the part of the council. He is an 
employee of the council and as such will be 
called on to administer whatever policy the 
council may determine. If he has attempted 
to mold public opinion along a certain line 
and the council adopts some other policy, 
he is in a very embarrassing position in secur- 
ing its satisfactory execution. It is not always 
possible to avoid discussions with citizens on 
future matters of policy of the council. The 
manager should be quite careful in discuss- 
ing matters of that kind with citizens to warn 
them that the council has not considered the 
matter, and, until it has been, he should not 
be quoted; also, they should not assume 
that the discussion will in any way affect 
the carrying out of any policy which the 
council might adopt. I find it difficult to 
avoid situations of this kind where individu- 
als whom I have known for many years come 
to me to discuss something which they would 
like to see the city do but which has not 
been definitely before the council for con- 
sideration. I try to give such individuals any 
information that I have that would have a 
bearing on the matter but avoid, insofar as 
possible, indicating to them what policy I 
thought the council should follow. 

Mr. Brown.ow: It depends on the char- 
acter of the issue. If it is one of major im- 
portance, he should of course wait until he 
has the knowledge gained, perhaps informal- 
ly, of the attitude of the council before he 
does anything of the sort. On minor day-to- 
day issues he cannot avoid saying things that 
will have the effect of influencing public 
opinion. For instance, he could not give out a 
statement on public health matters without 
influencing opinion. In major issues where 
the council has taken formal action it seems 
to me his active intervention is indicated. 

Mr. CooxincuHam: I do not know of any 
case when I would attempt to mold public 
opinion concerning a particular issue with- 
out prior discussions with the city council. I 
am very particular to discuss matters of pol- 
icy with the city council before I discuss 
them publicly. It is possible that the man- 
ager might drop a hint to a newspaper man 
or to an individual councilman on an issue 
which he has in the back of his head before 
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formal discussion by the council, but in these 
cases he should keep in the background. 

Mr. McCuvure: No, he should first ob- 
tain the views of the council, and its mem- 
bers should assume responsibility for mold- 
ing public opinion. 

Mr. McMitan: No, definitely the city 
manager should not attempt to mold public 
opinion without first having the approval of 
the city council. Matters of policy are defi- 
nitely under the city council and the city 
manager in my estimation has no right to 
supersede his council in this matter. 

Mr. Moore: Hardly ever. 

Mr. Price: On major issues I think the 
city manager should informally find out the 
general attitude of at least the leading coun- 
cil members before attempting to mold pub- 
lic opinion on an issue. I do not believe he is 
obliged to wait for a formal action or de- 
liberation. On subordinate issues I should 
think he could be much more free. On an 
issue on which he thinks it probable that the 
council would disagree with him, I do not 
believe it is unethical for him to try to per- 
suade the public to adopt his point of view; 
he should, however, be aware of the risks of 
such a procedure and be prepared to take the 
consequences. For example, a city manager, 
ethically speaking, should be perfectly free to 
tell the public that it needs to spend more 
money on public health services, even 
though he knows the council does not want 
to do so; he ought not to feel surprised or 
hurt, however, if he gets in trouble for such 
a course of action. I think that the funda- 
mental principles of the council-manager 
plan permit the city manager to do quite a 
few things which might get him fired. 


3. Would it be desirable, in your opinion, to 
attempt to combine in the city manager the com- 
munity leadership features of the strong-mayor 
plan along with the technical efficiency of the man- 
ager plan? 

Mr. Ames: In my opinion, it would not. 
Under the strong-mayor plan the mayor is 
an elective officer responsible to the elector- 
ate directly and this is not true of the man- 
ager. I believe it would be very unfortunate 
for the manager to attempt to assume such 
community leadership. 
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Mr. BrownLow: The manager has his 
place as a community leader, as has been 
demonstrated in many cities, but it perhaps 
differs from the type of leadership exerted by 
elected mayors under strong-mayor charters. 
The essential difference is that the manager 
is responsible to a group of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, while the mayor is 
responsible directly to the electorate, fre- 
quently through a party or factional organi- 
zation. As the city manager and the strong 
mayor do not meet in the same city at the 
same time, this differentiation of the type of 
leadership need not cause much worry. In 
any event, the personal qualities of leader- 
ship will show through no matter what the 
framework of the structure. 

Mr. CooxincHam: I do not think it 
would be advisable to attempt to combine 
in the city manager the community leader- 
ship features of the strong-mayor plan be- 
cause this defeats the basic principles of the 
city manager plan and certainly would in- 
volve the manager in political discussions. 
I believe the manager, however, can provide 
community leadership if his leadership is 
within the bounds of administrative policy 
which has been adopted by the council. For 
instance, he could assume some leadership 
in the promotion of a bond program after 
approval by the council, or on any other 
matter on which the council asks him to do 
some promotional work. I believe, however, 
it would be very bad for an attempt to be 
made to combine over-all community lead- 
ership in the administrative head of the city 
government. 

Mr. McC vre: Not if this implies that 
the city manager is to assume responsibility 
for policy decisions. I feel that the city man- 
ager must continually recognize that his po- 
sition is one of a technical advisor for those 
who provide the community leadership, and 
that he can best perform his service by stim- 
ulating his mayor and council to advocate, 
determine, and defend policies that will best 
meet the needs of the community. 

Mr. McMutan: No. I definitely feel that 


the manager’s position is to operate the city | 


as efficiently as possible and that the obliga- 
tions of the elected officials definitely should 
be to furnish the community leadership. 
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Mr. Moore: I think this has to do with 
the function of the mayor under the council- 
manager plan. In the bigger cities I feel cer- 
tain that the manager must be backed by a 
“strong” mayor who exerts positive political 
leadership and that these two functions can- 
not be combined in a single individual. 

Mr. Price: I think that the better city 
managers ever since the plan began have 
been community leaders in one way or an- 
other—some by very unobtrusive tactics, 
others by public speaking and a more con- 
spicuous role. On important municipal pol- 
icies I think they have probably been no less 
effective as community leaders than mayors, 
even though they have generally not taken 
public positions in electoral campaigns. I do 
not think that the public should always ex- 
pect the city manager to be the principal 
community leader, but that the proper bal- 
ance should be worked out in each case by 
the manager and his council. 


4. Do you think that, while refraining from 
public discussion of pending councilmanic matters, 
the city manager should point out publicly various 
desirable ways of improving community life which 
have not yet come before the council? 

Mr. Ames: I think it is possible in some 
instances for the manager to bring to the 
citizens’ attention certain desirable improve- 
ments which would affect community life. 
He must weigh carefully his remarks as indi- 
cated by my answer to the second question. 
It has been my own experience that the 
council has never resented my offering sug- 
gestions before groups for ways in which 
community life could be improved as long as 
such suggestions were not the subject of pub- 
lic controversy or matters upon which the 
council or members thereof had taken a very 
definite stand. 

Mr. Brown.Low: The manager should be 
frank in talking with individual citizens and 
with bodies of citizens, but he certainly 
should not attempt to build up sentiment in 
favor of a program which he himself intends 
later to try to persuade the council to adopt. 
It would be folly to try to answer this ques- 
tion by laying down a strict rule of conduct. 
The manager ought to have common sense 
and good taste; if he has, then there will be 
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no trouble with this question. 

Mr. CookinGHam: I see no reason why 
the manager could not talk in general terms 
about the over-all improvement of com- 
munity life, but the basic principles which he 
is promoting should certainly be concurred 
in by the council. In the final analysis the 
manager cannot promote policies or pro- 
grams which in any way violate or do not 
coincide with the thinking of the legislative 
body. 

Mr. McCvvre: Again, I believe that any 
matter worthy of a public statement by the 
city manager is of sufficient importance to 
discuss with the council first to obtain at 
least its informal approval of any views he 
may desire to present publicly. 

Mr. McMittan: No, I feel that the man- 
ager should have a clearance from the city 
council before undertaking any public ex- 
pressions of improving the community. 

Mr. Moore: The manager cannot help 
but discuss the city’s future but he can al- 
ways do so in such a manner as to avoid com- 
mitting the council in advance on specific 
projects. 

Mr. Price: In answer to this question and 
question 5, I do not believe that managers 
can follow any absolute rule. I think that 
they should not be prohibited from dis- 
cussing with private citizens and groups of 
private citizens all aspects of possible com- 
munity improvement. At the other extreme, 
I do not believe they should attempt to bring 
about such improvements by supporting one 
or another individual or faction in the elec- 
tion of councilmen. Between these two ex- 
tremes they have to handle matters with 
tact and judgment, respecting the position of 
their councils but exercising their right to 
discuss the whole range of municipal prob- 
lems on appropriate occasions. 


5. In your opinion, would the council-manager 
movement profit or suffer if managers suggested 
publicly the existence of various desirable goals 
prior to presenting them to council? 

Mr. Ames: In my opinion the council- 
manager movement would suffer if the man- 
ager did attempt to influence public opinion 
in matters which are properly of council con- 
cern. 
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Mr. Browniow: A manager should set 
for himself, for his council, and for his city, 
certain long-range goals of community bet- 
terment. He should be known as an expositor 
and an advocate of these goals. The particu- 
lar short-range approaches to these several 
goals are matters with which he should keep 
in step with his council—neither running 
ahead nor lagging behind. 

Mr. Cooxincuam: I do not believe the 
city manager movement would suffer if man- 
agers publicly suggested desirable goals be- 
fore presenting them to the council, pro- 
vided such goals were not of the type which 
would arouse the ire of the council or be con- 
trary to the views of the residents of the com- 
munity. We do this in the preparation of a 
master plan which embodies or should em- 
body all phases of community life, including 
the physical, the cultural, economic, etc. I 
still feel, however, that the manager must 
know pretty definitely the attitude of the 
council concerning the over-all program be- 
fore he does much promoting of it. 

Mr. McCvuvre: If these goals were ex- 
pressed in other than the general terms of 
the city charter and the previous acts of the 
governing body, I believe the city manager 
movement would suffer. Any new goals or 
any new specific action within existing goals 
should certainly be presented first to the 
council. 

Mr. McMiian: No. 


6. Considering the fact that administration is 
about 90 per cent of city government, should the 
city manager assume the responsibility for de- 
veloping popular support of the government? 

Mr. Ames: Directly no, indirectly yes. 
There are many ways in which a city man- 
ager can support good government without 
doing so through the press or through public 
addresses. The most important way is to 
have a well-administered city which in it- 
self will develop popular support. I think if 
the manager does his job properly in admin- 
istering the city, there need be no great con- 
cern on his part as to the support of the pub- 
lic for good government, and I do not feel it 
is the duty of the manager to try directly to 
sponsor such support. 


[ June 


Mr. Brown.ow: If administration be 90 
per cent of city government, and if the man- 
ager is 2 good administrator, it would be 
difficult in my opinion for him to avoid try- 
ing to get the public support for the govern- 
ment. Doing the 90 per cent which is en- 
trusted to him, and doing it well, could hardly 
be hidden from the public. If the govern- 
ment is attacked, as it frequently is, because 
of improvements in administration, then the 
manager should lead in defense of what is be- 
ing done, and in the attack on those who 
would subvert it. 

Mr. CookIncHAam: Popular support of a 
government in my opinion can be accom- 
plished through a good public relations pro- 
gram. Public relations is certainly a manage- 
ment function, and the city manager should 
assume responsibility for a good public rela- 
tions program. I have often told the city 
employees that they are salesmen of munici- 
pal service. We have 4,400 of them, and 
they should be able to do a good job of de- 
veloping popular support for the program. 

Mr. McCvvre: Yes, keeping in mind the 
basic fact that good public service is the first 
prerequisite to popular support. Factual re- 
ports about the performance of the munici- 
pal services within the policies established 
by the council are the responsibility of the 
city manager and his administrative staff. 
It should be recognized by the council, how- 
ever, that its members also have a very im- 
portant part in the public relations of the 
city. 

Mr. McMiutan: I do not believe that 
this is the sole responsibility of the city man- 
ager but is the duty of all city employees. 
The city manager of course should play his 
proportionate part in the work. 

Mr. Moore: He cannot take the respon- 
sibility but almost everything he does bears 
on popular support—his budget, his han- 
dling of complaints, his public contacts, his 
employee relations, etc., etc. 

Mr. Price: In answer to this question and 
questions 7 and 8, the more help the city 
manager can get from the council in sup- 
porting and defending the conduct of the ad- 
ministration, the better. Generally, I think 
he should avoid irreconcilable stands on 
those public policies that are likely to be 
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campaign issues, even though this may not 
always be avoided. He ought not, however, 
to avoid taking a public stand in defense of 
the basic principles of the council-manager 
plan, including the city manager’s responsi- 
bility for administration. 


7. Should the city manager publicly defend the 
legally enacted policy, or should he leave this task 
to the council? 

Mr. Ames: Largely the council should de- 
fend their own actions, but it is inevitable 
that under certain conditions the manager 
will be called upon to defend the policy of 
the council because the administration of 
the policy is usually involved. We have had 
situations of that kind occurring in this city 
in which the city council has taken some 
legal action establishing a policy which 
proved to be unpopular. In such instances, I 
have attempted to administer the policy in 
such a way that there could be no reflection 
upon the administration of the activity, but 
I have not sought to mold public opinion in 
favor of or against the policy as adopted. In 
some instances, I have been personally op- 
posed to the policy which was adopted, yet 
have made a sincere effort to administer it 
as I thought the council desired. 

Mr. Brown.Low: Both the manager and 
the council should defend. However, if the 
defense of such a legally adopted policy be- 
comes an active issue in a campaign for elec- 
tion of members of council, then the man- 
ager should be silent. Even in this event, 
however, he should not remain silent with 
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respect to the basic principle of the council- 
manager plan, including the acceptance of 
responsibility for administration by the 
manager. 

Mr. CooKINGHAM: I see no reason why 
the city manager should not publicly defend 
a legally enacted policy. In most manager 
charters the manager is entitled to a seat in 
the council and entitled to debate in it, and 
therefore almost becomes a member of the 
council. He is certainly looked to by the pub- 
lic as the one who is informed on policy, and 
there seems to be no reason why he should 
not defend the policy legally adopted. He 
may not agree with it zn toto but he would be 
disloyal to his council if he did not uphold 
the policy. 

Mr. McC ure: One of the basic prin- 
ciples of the council-manager plan is that it is 
the responsibility of the council to defend its 
policies. Certainly the city manager should 
assist by providing any information that may 
be needed, but the public defense of a policy 
should rest with the council. 

Mr. McMitian: The city manager is ap- 
pointed to uphold the policies and carry out 
the policies of the city council. If he cannot 
defend legally enacted policies he should not 
burden himself upon the community. I feel 
that he definitely has a responsibility to de- 
fend any policy the council has taken pro- 
viding of course that the policy is honest. 

Mr. Moore: He should expect his coun- 
cil to defend publicly a policy which may be 
under attack. But often he must do so too. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Recreation Congress—New 
Orleans, September 12-16, 1949. 

American Public Works Association— 
Kansas City, Missouri, September 18-21, 
1949, 

American Society of Planning Officials— 
Cleveland, October 10-12, 1949. 

National Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing—Cleveland, October 23-26, 1949. 

Civil Service Assembly—San Francisco, 
October 24-27, 1949. 


National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers—Coronado, California, October 24- 
27, 1949. 

National Association of Housing Of- 
ficials—Boston, November 13-16, 1949. 

American Public Welfare Association— 
Washington, D.C., November 30 to Decem- 
ber 3, 1949. 

International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion—Palm Beach, Florida, December 4-8, 
1949. 











How To Improve the Annual Budget 


By ORIN F. NOLTING 


Assistant Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


Suggestions for improving budget content and arrangement based on an analysis 
of the best features of selected budgets. 


HE chief administrator is responsible 
for preparing the annual budget and 
submitting it to the council. Munici- 
pal budgets generally are published in full or 
in summary form before the public hearing 
and again in some cities after adoption by 
the council. A good budget document usually 
reflects good budget practice. It may also 
indicate that the administrator has adequate 
staff assistance. Finally, a good budget 
should mean that surveys and investigations 
are made throughout the year with a view 
to improving services and effecting econ- 
omies. 

Budget making has improved considera- 
bly since two decades ago when the budget 
documents of only a few cities contained a 
budget message, summary information on 
revenues and expenditures, work program 
data, and a capital improvement section. 
Work programs were looked upon as some- 
thing to be prepared after instead of before 
the budget was adopted. The best budgets 
of today contain most of these features to- 
gether with charts showing trends. Among 
the cities issuing good budgets for 1948-49 
are the following 19 cities listed with their 
city managers: 

Cities OVER 100,000: L. P. Cookingham, 
Kansas City, Missouri; C. A. Harrell, Nor- 
folk, Virginia; O. P. Hart, Miami, Florida; 
Ross Miller, Berkeley, California; Fred A. 
Rhodes, San Diego, California; Carleton F. 
Sharpe, Hartford, Connecticut; and Roderic 
B. Thomas, Dallas, Texas. 

Cities oF 25,000 to 100,000: George D. 
Fairtrace, Wichita Falls, Texas; LeRoy F. 
Harlow, Fargo, North Dakota; Thomas F. 
Maxwell, University City, Missouri; Boyd 
J. McDaniel, Abilene, Texas; Lyman S. 
Moore, Portland, Maine; and Paul A. 


Volcker, Teaneck, New Jersey. 

Cities UNDER 25,000: Lohn R. Ficklin, 
Petaluma, California; James A. Giddings, 
Longview, Texas; Bertill W. Johnson, 
Lebanon, Missouri; Peter F. Roan, Wayne, 
Michigan (present manager is G. Wallace 
Arrowsmith); George B. Shannon, Oxnard, 
California; and Bill N. Taylor, Baytown, 
Texas (present manager is C. Darwin 
Middleton). 

The front cover or the title page of 16 
budgets shows that the budget was “pro- 
posed,” “recommended,” “‘preliminary,” or 
“tentative.” For three cities the budgets re- 
viewed here were final budgets as adopted 
by the council and incorporating the 
changes made in the original budget sub- 
mitted by the city manager. These three 
cities are Baytown, Kansas City, and San 
Diego. 

The budget document should be attrac- 
tive and easy to use. An attractive budget 
does not call for an expensive printing job, al- 
though a printed cover is desirable. Thumb 
tabs and different colored paper, if the re- 
port is stencil-duplicated, increase its useful- 
ness. All except two of the 19 budgets are 
stencil-duplicated on 8} X11-inch paper, 
and they are wire-stapled and bound with 
special printed covers. Only the Berkeley 
and Teaneck budgets are printed. The 
Petaluma and Wayne budgets have plastic 
binders, and the Portland, San Diego, and 
Wayne budgets have thumb tabs. Several 
different colors of paper stock are used in 
the budgets of Abilene, Baytown, Kansas 
City, Portland, and Wayne. 

A good table of contents or index is im- 
portant. Most budgets have a table of con- 
tents, but the Berkeley and Norfolk budgets 
have an index at the back of the document 
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and omit the contents page. Similarly, a sec- 
tion giving the classification of expenditures 
used in the budget is useful. Seven budgets 
contain such a section: Abilene, Baytown, 
Berkeley, Longview, Norfolk, Petaluma, and 
Wichita Falls. The Fargo and Lebanon 
budgets contain pay plans showing class 
titles and step increases. 

The annual budget should give clear 
emphasis to the important policy decisions 
that must be made. Generally this is done in 
the budget message, or in a special budget 
summary, and in a few charts showing 
trends. Practically all of the budgets listed 
above have good budget messages. The 
budget message outlines the major features 
of the proposed expenditure and revenue 
programs, capital improvements proposed 
for the year, activities planned for the 
budget year, justification and work program 
data, financial conditions and effect on the 
tax rate, and the standard of service that will 
be provided if the budget is approved. 

Questions of financial policy are empha- 
sized in excellent summary statements in 
the Portland budget. The city manager out- 
lines important financial policies in a one- 
page letter of transmittal. Next is a one-page 
“highlight” of the budget and charts show- 
ing trends in tax rates, assessed valuations, 
school costs, city operating costs, and debt. 
Accompanying the charts is a three-page 
statement of financial policy which provides 
the framework for all the details of the 
budget that follow. 

The Fargo and Teaneck budgets also use 
charts as an aid to the council’s understand- 
ing of the budget. Some of the other tech- 
niques in the Portland budget for emphasiz- 
ing matters that require council action also 
are used in the Kansas City budget which 
contains in addition a seven-page list of pos- 
sible reductions the council could consider, 
with a brief explanation and priority rating 
for each project. 

Brevity is desirable in the budget docu- 
ment but it is difficult to achieve. The budg- 
ets of Lebanon and Petaluma reach this 
goal by omitting the detailed departmental 
estimates for the budget year. Slightly over 
one-fourth of the 36-page Teaneck budget is 
devoted to financial tables, the remainder 
being a report by the manager on 1948 





activities and comments on the 1949 budget. 
Both simplicity and brevity can be achieved 
by a well-designed budget message, by use of 
carefully prepared summaries, by omitting 
minor account breakdowns, and by placing 
special nonoperating funds in a section at 
the end of the document. Good summary 
statements in the San Diego budget include 
a comparison of the new budget with the 
final budget for the preceding year; a gen- 
eral summary of revenues and expenditures 
by funds; a summary of expenditures by 
functions, departments, and funds; a sum- 
mary of tax revenues; and a summary of 
other governmental revenues by source and 
fund. 

Brevity should not be overemphasized, 
however, because the budget should provide 
a complete picture of the financial program. 
This should be done in such a way that the 
program can be readily understood by the 
council. Some cities include the budgets of 
independent agencies, as in Norfolk (schools, 
library, and museum) and in Abilene 
(schools). Also of value is information justi- 
fying the budget estimates or indicating the 
type and amount of work to be undertaken 
during the year in terms of man-hours or 
equipment-hours, number of miles of street- 
cleaning, etc., as in the Wayne and Oxnard 
budgets. In some cities information of this 
type is given to the council during budget 
conferences and is therefore omitted from 
the document. Finally, the budget should 
not be limited to the general operating 
funds. Special trust and tax levy funds, 
grant-in-aid funds, special assessments, and 
bond expenditure funds also should be in- 
cluded. 

Budgets vary considerably with regard to 
departmental expenditure data. Some budg- 
ets show figures for the past year, current 
year, and budget year, as in Dallas, while 
other budgets, as in Kansas City, Port- 
land, and University City, show only the 
proposed estimates for the new budget 
year in the detailed sections with com- 
parisons shown only in the summaries. In 
the San Diego budget the first page for each 
department is headed with a summary 
breakdown by five major classes of expense 
—salaries and wages, contractual services, 
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materials and supplies, fixed charges, and 
outlay—showing comparative data for prior 
year, current budget, current actual, pro- 
posed by manager, and amount as finally 
approved by the council. This is followed 
with a more detailed analysis by activities 
and with personnel schedules. The depart- 
mental portions of the budget are followed 
by a utility section giving revenue and ex- 
penditure data for the water and harbor de- 
partments which operate from their own 
earnings. 

The budget should contain some detail 
on personal services. The Wayne budget, 
for example, shows the actual for the pre- 
ceding year, actual plus estimated for the 
current year, proposed for the next year, 
and recommended by the village manager, 
giving in each case the number of employees, 
rate, and amount for each title. Somewhat 
similar details are included in the Petaluma 
budget, while the Oxnard budget in some 
cases shows personal services in terms of 
man-days rather than number of employees, 
e.g., 200 days of unskilled labor at $8.10 per 
day in the street maintenance division. 

The most complete detail on personal 
services is contained in the San Diego 
budget which shows for each position title 
the actual current number of employees, 
number of employees provided in the cur- 
rent budget, number of employees requested 
for the next year, and then the total ex- 
penditure for the current year, amount re- 
quested for the budget year, and amount 
finally allowed. 

More budgets should contain a long-term 
capital improvement section showing the 
items for the budget year and the means of 
financing. The budgets of several cities 
show capital outlay items for each depart- 
ment while other budgets contain special 
sections. The Portland budget, for example, 
contains a special section explaining major 
capital improvements and estimated costs. 
The Hartford, Longview, Miami, and Uni- 
versity City budgets also carry a summary of 
capital outlay projects. 

The final section of the San Diego budget 
contains data on capital improvement proj- 
ects financed from special sources, such as 


bond funds, a special capital outlay reserve 
fund, and state gasoline tax apportionments. 
Appropriations for such capital improve- 
ments in San Diego are made on a project 
basis and continue in force without regard 
to fiscal year, and therefore data are given 
for each project on total appropriations to 
date, previous and current year expendi- 
tures, and appropriation balances carried 
forward. 

In conclusion, the budget generally 
should consist of at least two major parts, 
the first part containing the budget message 
and summaries of revenue and expenditure 
information on all funds which have a direct 
bearing on “‘cost.’’ The second part would 
contain the detailed supporting data with 
the first subsection containing information 
on expenditures by departments, the second 
containing the detail of the year’s portion of 
the long-term capital improvement pro- 
gram, and the third subsection giving in- 
formation concerning special funds not 
directly involving costs to the taxpayers, 
such as trust funds and revolving funds. 
Some cities add a third part which includes 
drafts of ordinances to be passed by the 
council to adopt the budget program. 

Sufficient copies of the budget document 
should be made for distribution to news- 
papers, libraries, civic organizations, and in- 
terested individuals after it has been sub- 
mitted to the council. The budget message 
and summary sections should be printed in 
adequate quantities for wide distribution 
and for use by persons attending the budget 
hearing. 

The first publicity should be given the 
budget when it is submitted to the council 
and not before. Department heads should 
not release to the press copies of estimates 
submitted to the chief administrator, and the 
chief administrator himself should be care- 
ful not to release information concerning the 
budget details until the document is in the 
council’s hands. Councilmen may be placed 
in an embarrassing position if they are ques- 
tioned concerning the budget by some citi- 
zen or citizen group which has information 
concerning the proposed budget not already 
known to the council. 
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Current Municipal Problems 





Central Printing and Duplicating 
Service 


VERY city uses a large variety of forms 
and issues reports, instructions, and 
other material which must be printed or 
duplicated. In some cities this work is cen- 
tralized in one agency which serves all city 
departments. Thirteen cities that have such 
agencies recently supplied, at the request of 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, some information about the organiza- 
tion, equipment, and work performed by 
their central print shops. 

Centralized operation of duplicating 
equipment in these 13 cities has resulted in 
saving time and money. In nine of these 
cities the central print shop is in the finance 
department, generally under the supervision 
of the purchasing agent, and in the remain- 
ing four cities it is handled by the city engi- 
neer’s office (Burbank), utilities department 
(Long Beach), city clerk’s office (Oklahoma 
City), and city hall custodian’s office (Sagi- 
naw). The investment in equipment ranges 
from $2,800 in Oklahoma City to nearly 
$16,000 in Kansas City, and the number of 
full-time employees from none in Winnetka 
to 15 in Long Beach. Annual operating costs 
range from about $5,000 in Hartford, Nor- 
folk, and Oklahoma City, up to $25,000 or 
more in Kansas City, Long Beach, and San 
Diego. 

The operating expenditures of the central 
print shop are charged to a revolving fund 
which is reimbursed by charges to depart- 
ments in Berkeley, Greensboro, Kansas City, 
Norfolk, Saginaw, and St. Petersburg. Bur- 
bank does not operate on a schedule of 
charges but on the basis of an estimate of the 
cost of each individual job in answer to a 
requisition. Hartford and San Diego include 
a printing item in the budget of each depart- 
ment, while in Pasadena printing charges 
are handled by departmental transfers. 


Six cities answered “yes” and seven “‘no” 
to the question: “Have local commercial 
printers objected to the city doing its own 
printing?” But in most of the cities answer- 
ing “yes” such opposition was “moderate” 
and generally only when the service was 
started. 

Most common types of equipment are the 
stencil process (mimeograph) and multilith 
machines. The multilith process is the most 
popular because it makes faithful reproduc- 
tions of printed and typed forms, drawings, 
instructions, receipt books, and so on. It re- 
produces only what has already been pro- 
duced or constructed by the printer, pho- 
tographer, typist, or artist. Duplicating 
work is almost guaranteed to show savings 
for the city, but specialized printing requir- 
ing large presses generally is done by com- 
mercial printers. 

Municipal officials also were asked to re- 
port the number of pieces of equipment op- 
erated by the several departments separate- 
ly from the central print shop. The central 
print shops in several cities have no stencil 
process machines, but the several depart- 
ments in Kansas City have nine such ma- 
chines, San Diego 10, Pasadena six, and St. 
Petersburg four. Other cities in which more 
mimeograph machines are operated by the 
departments than by the print shop are 
Berkeley, Burbank, Greensboro, Hartford, 
and Long Beach. The same is true with re- 
gard to liquid or spirit-process machines 
which are used for short runs. 

Photostat machines are operated by the 
central print shop in Greensboro, Kansas 
City, Saginaw, and San Diego, but in seven 
other cities these machines are operated in 
the city engineer’s office or some other office. 
Eleven of the cities have varitypewriters, 
most of them being located in the central 
print shop. All of the cities have addresso- 
graph equipment, but it is located in the de- 
partment where it is used, except in Long 
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Beach and Winnetka where it is located in 
the print shop. 

Information supplied by the 13 cities is 
summarized below: 

BurBANK, CALIFORNIA (72,588): Dupli- 
cating work is handled by two full-time em- 
ployees under the direction of the city engi- 
neer. Equipment includes four stencil proc- 
ess, two spirit process, two multilith, two 
paper-cutting, and two addressograph ma- 
chines, as well as photostating and folding 
machines and a varitypewriter. The amount 
invested in this equipment is estimated at 
$10,000. Operating costs of the duplicating 
unit last year were $8,600, and the work done 
was handled at a saving of 30 per cent. The 
print shop is responsible for the handling of 


mail, and plans are being made for mes- | 


senger service and a typing pool. All printed 
material must be approved by the city man- 
ager’s office. City Manager H. I. Stites sug- 
gests that cities planning to install a central 
print shop should do so slowly so there will 
be no opposition on the part of local print- 
ers, that equipment should not be bought 
until experience on a smaller scale proves 
the department can pay its way, and that 
various printed forms should be reviewed 
periodically with the idea of eliminating or 
revising them. Printing work done outside 
consists of legal advertising, warrants, de- 
mands, annual reports, and a few special 
jobs. Approximately $3,000 was spent on 
outside work (aside from legal advertising) 
during the last fiscal year. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA (110,000): The 
duplicating shop established in 1948 is oper- 
ated by two full-time employees in the 
purchasing department. It has stencil proc- 
ess, spirit process, multilith, stitching, paper- 
cutting, and postage-meter machines, and 
also a varitypewriter. Total investment in 
equipment is estimated at $6,000. The city 
has found that the multilith with varityper is 
the most flexible and gives the best appear- 
ance. The duplicating shop supplies central 
messenger service and central handling of 
mail. The office maintains a centra] master 
file of printed forms, orders, and other mate- 
rial used in the several municipal depart- 
ments. 
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The principal value of centralized dupli- 
cating is in the reproduction of more than 
900 forms in continual use by city depart- 
ments and the reproduction of ordinances, 
manuals, booklets, and reports, which would 
otherwise be printed. When appearance is 
important or costs are lower by letterpress 
printing on large runs, such as for an annual 
report, the work is sent out for printing. 

The city had found that outside printing 
costs had increased 75 per cent since 1940. 
Cost of work done by the city as compared 
with outside printers shows a saving of at 
least 30 per cent, including all costs. The in- 
stallation of equipment for making multilith 
plates has speeded production and reduced 
costs. 

GREENSBORO, NorTH CAROLINA (59,319): 
Operated by one full-time employee in the 
purchasing agent’s office, the central dupli- 
cating unit has one each of the following 
machines: Model 1250 multilith machine 
(new), model 1200 multilith machine, Chal- 
lenge paper-cutter style 265, model 1404 
arc lamp, vacuum plate press, Challenge 
paper-drilling machine, Rosback perforat- 
ing machine, Whirlplate drier and fan, 
model 92 mimeograph electric duplicator. 
All of this equipment cost a total of $4,100. 
Operating costs last year were $6,000. The 
annual saving as compared with the cost of 
having work done by commercial printers is 
estimated at $2,450. The most useful print- 
ing equipment has been the multilith and 
mimeograph machines because of _ their 
speed and efficiency. The central print shop 
also is responsible for the central handling of 
mail. All printed matter must be approved 
by department heads. City Manager J. R. 
Townsend suggests that cities contemplating 
the installation of a print shop should make a 
careful study to determine the advisability of 
purchasing equipment that will meet future 
demands rather than buying small pieces 
that may be inadequate within a year or s0. 
Lined and ruled forms, engraved letter 
heads, and printing on sheets larger than 
93 X 13 inches are handled by commercial 
printers and such work last year cost $1,500. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT (166,267): A| 


central duplicating service was installed in 
the finance department in July, 1948, 
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manned by three full-time employees. 
Equipment includes one each of the follow- 
ing machines: mimeograph, Davidson com- 
bination multilith and multigraph, paper- 
cutter, varitypewriter, electric typewriter, 
drill, and mechanical collator. Investment 
in this equipment is estimated at $5,000. 
The standard model of multilith or David- 
son has proved the most useful printing 
equipment. Work which cannot be done on 
these machines requires specialized equip- 
ment. Numbering, stitching, stapling, and 
perforating work is done outside under pri- 
vate contract. Advantages of a central print 
shop, in addition to a saving of 10 to 15 per 
cent on cost of the work, are that the city 
does not have to seek bids, delivery is quicker 
(especially on rush work), and there is great- 
er opportunity to systematize forms. 

Kansas City, Missouri (399,178): Dupli- 
cating and printing work is handled by six 
full-time employees in the purchasing divi- 
sion of the finance department. Equipment 
includes the following: three multilith ma- 
chines, photomatic contact print and metal 
plate making equipment, and one each fold- 
ing, stitching, paper-cutting, rotary gather- 
ing table, and varitypewriter. This equip- 
ment cost $15,717, but present book value is 
$7,901. The multilith is most useful because 
of its wide range of use, speed, and ease of 
operation. All expenditures of the print shop 
are charged to a revolving fund which is re- 
imbursed by charges to the departments. Ex- 
penditures of the duplicating unit last year 
were approximately $27,300, exclusive of 
capital outlays and depreciation, while reve- 
nues totaled $32,043. Annual savings as com- 
pared to the cost of having the work done 
outside are estimated at $16,000. All printed 
matter is reviewed by the legal and research 
departments before it is reproduced in the 
duplicating department or by outside print- 
ers. All special overlay work and jobs that 
are too large for the city’s presses, or which 
can be done more economically elsewhere, 
are done outside by private contract. 

Lone Breacu, CAuirorniA (241,109): The 
central printing service is operated by 15 
full-time employees in the utilities depart- 
ment. Equipment of this central unit in- 
cludes three mimeograph, two hectograph, 
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two multilith, two multigraph, one folding, 
one stitching, two paper-cutting, two vari- 
typewriters, four addressograph, and two 
postage-meter machines. The central print 
shop also handles the mail for all depart- 
ments. In order to provide the best service, 
city officials suggest that a central print shop 
should be completely separated from any 
operating department and that the head of 
the unit should be answerable to the city 
manager or finance officer. Expenditures of 
this central service last year totaled $35,760. 
The commercial contract value of the work 
performed is estimated at $59,000, leaving 
a direct saving to the city of $23,240. Over- 
size forms, such as ledger sheets, register 
sheets, vouchers, pen rule work, and mani- 
fold and multifold forms, are done outside 
by private contract; this work during the 
last fiscal year cost $45,000. 

NorFo.k, VirGINIA (231,949): The cen- 
tral duplicating service is operated by two 
full-time employees under the supervision of 
the purchasing agent. Equipment of the 
central unit includes one mimeograph, one 
multilith, one multigraph, two stitching ma- 
chines, two paper-cutting machines, and one 
postage-meter machine. The total invest- 
ment in this equipment is estimated at $4,- 
300. The multilith has been found the most 
useful for printing work because the plates 
can be retained and used from time to time 
where frequent reorders occur, thereby 
avoiding considerable typesetting. Cost of 
operating the print shop last year was 
$3,332. The amount charged to various city 
departments for work performed was $8,622 
and this represents a saving of $2,150 if the 
work had been done outside on a contract 
basis. All ruling and book jobs and forms 
larger than 10 X 11 inches are done outside 
by commercial printers. The cost of such 
printing during the past year amounted to 
approximately $31,500. 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLAHOMA (204,424): 
One employee in the city clerk’s office oper- 
ates a central service that does mimeograph, 
hectograph, and postage-meter work for the 
city departments. This equipment cost 
$2,836. All forms which are not adaptable 
to the mimeograph or ditto machine, such as 
stationery, bonds, and police tickets, are 
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done outside by private contract. This work 
last year cost approximately $5,000. 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA (106,202): Three 
full-time employees in the controller’s office 
handle the work of the central print shop. 
Equipment includes five type-printing ma- 
chines, one folding machine, one stitching 
machine, one paper-cutting machine, one 
ditto machine, and one cardmaster. Operat- 
ing costs last year were $19,550. This cen- 
tral service has saved the city $10,000 a year 
as compared to the cost of having the work 
done by commercial printers. Last year the 
city spent only $3,400 for outside printing 
on snapout license forms, linotyping, and 
zinc etchings. The city’s printing employees 
are members of the printers’ union. A cen- 
tral master file of printed forms is main- 
tained. 

SAGINAW, MICHIGAN (82,794): The cen- 
tral duplicating service is handled by two 
employees in the city hall custodian’s office 
and one of these employees works part-time 
on city hall maintenance. Equipment in- 
cludes one each of the following machines: 
mimeograph, multilith, multigraph, photo- 
stating, folding, stitching, paper-cutting, 
varitypewriter, postage meter, and equip- 
ment for photographing and making multi- 
lith plates. The multilith machine has 
proved to be the most useful equipment. 
The total amount invested in equipment is 
estimated at $7,000. Operating costs last 
year totaled $6,355 and each department is 
charged with a proportionate amount for 
providing this central service. The saving 
to the city is about 30 per cent as compared 
to the cost of having the work done outside. 
Printing of traffic violation books, deposit 
slips, tax receipts, water bills, and other 
forms too large for the multilith machine is 
let out on contract to commercial printers. 
This work, which cost $4,291 the last fiscal 
year, included binding the council proceed- 
ings in book form. The central duplicating 
service is responsible for messenger service 
for all offices and for the central handling of 
mail. 

St. PETERSBURG, FLorIDA (60,812): The 
central printing service is operated by two 
full-time employees. Equipment includes 
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two multigraph machines and addresso- 
graph, postage-meter, and graphotype ma- 
chines. The Davidson offset machine has 
proved to be the most reliable and useful of 
the machines since 75 per cent of all printing 
is done on it. The total investment in all 
equipment is $6,000. Printing of forms larger 
than 12 X 18 inches, eyeletted tags, and 
similar work that cannot be done by offset 
was done outside at a cost of $2,000 during 
the last fiscal year. The print shop maintains 
a central master file of printed forms and 
other material used in all departments. 

San Dieco, CAuirorniA (362,658): The 
central printing unit operated by the pur- 
chasing department has four full-time em- 
ployees, and operating costs last year totaled 
$24,021. Equipment in this central unit in- 
cludes two multilith machines and also 
photostating, stitching, paper-cutting, and 
graphotype machines and one _ varitype- 
writer. The central print shop has no mimeo- 
graph machine but 10 such machines are 
operated by other departments. Likewise, 
various departments have a total of seven 
spirit process (hectograph) machines, nine 
addressograph machines, and three grapho- 
type machines, as well as other equipment, 
such as blueprinting, multigraph, and post- 
age-meter machines. The only items not 
printed in the city print shop are books and 
forms too large for the city equipment, and 
such work last year cost the city approxi- 
mately $11,000. The print shop formerly 
operated type presses but now finds the 
multilith machine satisfactory for most 
work. 

WINNETKA, ILLINOIS (12,430): The cen- 
tral duplicating service is operated by em- 
ployees in the finance department. Equip- 
ment includes one mimeograph, one ad- 
dressograph, one postage-meter machine, 
and one graphotype. This equipment cost 
$3,500. All letterpress printing is done out- 
side by private contract and cost approxi- 
mately $3,623 last year. The duplicating 
service is responsible for the central han- 
dling of mail. All printed matter must be ap- 
proved by the city manager’s office before 
being reproduced. 
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Municipal Public Relations 


Selling Traffic Changes 


Bangor, Maine (29,822), recently decided 
to inaugurate some changes in traffic regu- 
lations to relieve congestion and increase 
safety, including one-way streets in the busi- 
ness section, elimination of certain traffic 
lights, relocation of some bus stops, and the 
marking of traffic lanes. When some mer- 
chants objected to some of these proposed 
changes, the city council decided on a 15- 
day trial period. City Manager Oliver D. 
Comstock developed an intensive publicity 
program extending over a two-week period 
to inform the public of the need and reasons 
for the proposed changes. 

The four local radio stations provided 27 
five-minute periods for speakers. Radio 
scripts for these broadcasts were prepared 
by the city manager’s secretary. These radio 
talks were made by the chairman of the 
council, members of the public safety com- 
mittee of the council, the city manager, po- 
lice chief, public safety inspector, a police 
sergeant, two traffic policemen, and mem- 
bers of the chamber of commerce and junior 
chamber of commerce traffic study com- 
mittees. In addition, the two local news- 
papers printed traffic diagrams and devoted 
179 column inches of space to new traffic 
plans. 

At the end of the 15-day trial period a 
public hearing was held and only 13 people 
appeared in opposition to the traffic changes. 
The publicity, with emphasis on reasons for 
the changes, secured public understanding 
and acceptance of the changes. Incidentally, 
there were no traffic accidents during the 
15-day trial period. 


“We Don’t Want Your Money” 


Kansas City, Missouri, has issued a 24- 
page pamphlet printed in red, green, and 
black ink and entitled Traffic Regulations. 
The first page carries the heading “We 
Don’t Want Your Money” and states that: 
“The traffic fine you pay is money that 
could have been spent to help buy you and 





your family life’s necessities—the food you 
eat, the clothes you wear, the house in 
which you live. We’d rather your money 
went for those purposes than to pay for a 
traffic violation. Yet, the man who is as- 
sessed a fine today may be more careful to- 
morrow; and the payment of that fine, thus, 
may save a life. But we repeat—weE DON’T 
WANT YOUR MONEY! So please obey this 
city’s traffic laws.” The pamphlet is pro- 
fusely illustrated and gives a digest of the 
traffic regulations. 


Special Leaflets 


Four cities have recently published leaf- 
lets for informing the public. In Hannibal, 
Missouri, a four-page printed circular, en- 
titled An Open Letter About Taxes, shows the 
distribution of city, county, state, and federal 
taxes for an average taxpayer in that city. 
The letter is written in the first person and 
signed “An Average Taxpayer.” Ames, 
Iowa, is distributing each month with util- 
ity bills a series of one-page circulars. The 
first circular contained data on population 
trends, area, and other facts about the city. 
Another circular contained tables and 
charts showing the sources of revenue, dis- 
tribution of the tax dollar, and proposed ex- 
penditures for the new fiscal year. Schenec- 
tady, New York, has issued a folder, entitled 
Schenectady’ s $64 Question, which has been dis- 
tributed through service clubs and the pub- 
lic schools and enclosed with receipted tax 
bills. It explains the city budget in terms of 
per capita costs for various municipal serv- 
ices per month and per year. 

Kansas City, Missouri, last month en- 
closed with tax bills a one-page leaflet print- 
ed in three colors. It calls attention to the 
fact that the city tax bill represents less than 
10 per cent of the total tax bill for all govern- 
mental agencies. The leaflet compares the 
weekly per citizen cost of municipal services 
with everyday commodities. A portion of the 
leaflet which may be detached contains the 
following statement: “If you do not already 
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receive a copy of the annual report of your 
city government and wish to be put on the 
mailing list, please detach and fill in this 
coupon and enclose it with your tax pay- 
ment or mail it directly to the city manager, 
city hall.” 


Handbooks for Citizens 


In Wilmette, Illinois, the village, school, 
park, library, and recreation boards, with 
the assistance of local civic organizations, 
have prepared and published a 17-page 
booklet entitled Wilmette Handbook which 
contains local governmental] data, services 
and facilities available, list of organizations 
in the village, a map of the village, planning 
and zoning information, and an explanation 
of local taxes. Teaneck, New Jersey, has is- 
sued a somewhat similar booklet entitled 
Your Town, but the Teaneck report contains 
considerably more information about town- 
ship activities and none about civic group 
activities. 


Community Affairs Committee 


A community affairs committee has been 
created in Newton, Kansas (11,048), to pro- 
vide a means for getting information to citi- 
zens on major city-wide problems, projects, 
and programs and also to provide a channel 
through which citizens and organized com- 
munity groups might make their opinions 
known to city officials. The task of setting up 
the committee was undertaken by the cham- 
ber of commerce in response to a request 
from City Manager Gerald D. Wilkins. 

Invitations to all local governmental, 
civic, military, and fraternal organizations 
brought representatives from 28 agencies to 
an organization meeting when officers were 
elected and rules adopted. At this first meet- 
ing the city manager presented information 
on three bond proposals, and each represen- 
tative was given a bulletin containing the 
reasons for the bond issues with the request 
that the information be distributed to mem- 
bers of their respective organizations. All 
three bond issues were subsequently ap- 
proved, and city officials felt that the work 
of the newly organized community affairs 
committee was an important factor. 


The committee, which will hold monthly 
meetings, also will consider projects and pro- 
grams of the school board, chamber of com- 
merce, and of other civic organizations. In- 
formation on specific proposals will be pre- 
sented in bulletin form at a regular meeting 
of the committee, and if the project is con- 
sidered worthy each member organization is 
requested to consider the matter and report 
any action or opinion to the next meeting of 
the committee. 


More Annual Reports 


Seven more cities have issued general an- 
nual municipal reports during the past 
month, making a total of 38 cities that have 
issued such reports since the first of the year. 
These cities are: Clinton, Massachusetts; 
East Cleveland, Ohio; Independence, Kan- 
sas; Newport News, Virginia; Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania; Teaneck, New Jersey: and 
University City, Missouri. Clinton’s 140- 
page report, the 98th annual report issued 
by the town, includes a 30-page section for 
the school system. The East Cleveland re- 
port of four pages contains a chart showing 
the cost per person per month for city serv- 
ices, a page explaining the main accomplish- 
ments during the past year, and financial 
tables and charts. More than 12,000 copies 
were delivered to homes. The Independence 
report is written in readable style, but more 
than one-third is devoted to financial state- 
ments. 

The Newport News document includes 
reports of the public schools and libraries 
and contains several charts showing trends 
over a period of years. Newport News print- 
ed 7,500 copies at a cost of $2,322 and near- 
ly all of the copies were distributed to local 
taxpayers by mail. A large portion of the 
Pottstown report is devoted to a directory of 
borough officials and general information. 


_ The Teaneck report, which also includes the 


1949 budget, was delivered to each home by 
postmen on their own time. The attractive 
24-page report of University City, printed 
in two colors, is the first report ever issued 
by that city. Five thousand copies, printed 
at a cost of $1,300, were distributed by mail 
to a special list and also given to all school 
children above the fifth grade to take home. 
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Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 


EDERAL government agencies are con- 

sidering or have taken action recently on 
such matters as intergovernmental] fiscal re- 
lations, radio frequencies, gasoline sales at 
federal-aid airports, social security coverage 
for city employees, rent control, and water 
pollution control. 

A new approach to the solution of fed- 
eral-state-local fiscal relations was inaugu- 
rated late in April when the Secretary of the 
Treasury invited nine state and local officials 
and organization representatives to meet 
with him in an effort to reach some agree- 
ment and develop a program to submit to 
Congress. In addition to the Secretary, 
other federal officials who presided at ses- 
sions were the chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers and the director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. Mayor deLesseps S. 
Morrison of New Orleans and Carl H. 
Chatters, president and director of the 
American Municipal Association, respective- 
ly, presented the municipal point of view. 
More meetings are planned for the near fu- 
ture.... The first Congressional attack this 
year on problems of intergovernmental fiscal 
relations began early in May with joint hear- 
ings of house and senate committees on bills 
proposing a permanent national commis- 
sion on intergovernmental relations. 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion under new radio frequency rules effec- 
tive July 1 has expanded the possibilities of 
municipal use of the radio. The rules no 
longer limit the use of radio on fire depart- 
ment equipment, and street and highway de- 
partment radio is authorized for the first 
time. Intercity police communications re- 
strictions are greatly relaxed. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
now permits municipalities to adopt their 
own regulations to control the dispensing of 
gasoline and oil at federal-aid municipal air- 
ports. Previously municipalities were re- 
quired to let aircraft users bring their own 


fuel and parts to the airport if they so de- 
sired. The movement to get the restriction 
lifted was begun by the city of Fargo, North 
Dakota, when City Manager LeRoy F. Har- 
low, in applying for matching federal funds 
for airport improvements, refused to sign a 
proposed sponsor’s assurance agreement un- 
der which the city would lose its right to ex- 
clusive sale of gasoline at the airport. 

The officials of many cities are urging their 
representatives in Congress to support bills 
which would make social security benefits 
optional for cities and permit cities which 
already have retirement plans in effect to 
combine their plans with social security and 
thus increase retirement benefits for em- 
ployees. The International Association of 
Fire Fighters is opposing any steps to broad- 
en social security benefits, even on an op- 
tional basis. Firemen and policemen are 
now excluded from the proposed bills. 

How to determine whether rent controls 
should be continued or lifted is a problem 
facing a number of cities, mainly those under 
100,000 population since most large cities 
intend to keep control. The Housing and 
Rent Act of 1949 provides for action by the 
municipal governing board as one method of 
lifting control. Factors to be considered in an 
analysis of the housing demand and supply 
and suggested sources of information for pro- 
cedure are available to municipal officials 
on request to the American Municipal As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 

A recently appointed water pollution 
control advisory board held its first meeting 
in Washington to assist in the development 
of a master plan for safeguarding the quality 
of the nation’s water resources. The board, 
appointed in part by the president and in 
part by government department heads, will 
review policies and programs of the Public 
Health Service for controlling the pollution 
of interstate waters and tributaries. Useful 
information to the board in connection with 
its work are the results of the census com- 
pleted last summer on the sanitary facilities 
available in all incorporated places of more 
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than 100 population. This report, entitled 
Inventory of Water and Sewage Facilities in the 
United States, was carried on as a cooperative 
project by the various state health depart- 
ments and the United States Public Health 
Service. 


County Uses Yardstick To Measure 


Quality of Suburbs 


YARDSTICK to measure the quality 
of desirability of a suburban residen- 
tial community as a place to live has been 
devised by the Housing Authority of Cook 
County, Illinois, with the aid of the Real 
Estate Research Corporation and published 
in a 17-page booklet entitled Scoring Com- 
munity Desirability. Twelve factors are used 
to determine the quality of desirability and 
each factor is composed of several elements. 
The factors are economic base, industrial 
blight, railroad blight, existing residential 
use, building code, zoning ordinance, mu- 
nicipal improvements, school system, local 
transportation, shopping facilities, social- 
cultural amenities, and town layout and 
plan. 

One of the elements in the economic base 
is tax support. If sources other than resi- 
dential property pay at least 25 per cent of 
all taxes a score of five points is given as the 
best possible score. If property taxes paid by 
nonresidential sources are less than 25 per 
cent of the total the community is given a 
score of one point for each five per cent 
which they do pay. Under “town layout and 
plan” a score up to five points for quality of 
existing layout of the town is given. The 
scoring of existing residential use in a com- 
munity is charted between minus 15 points 
and plus 10 points. A building code which 
permits a range of materials and methods of 
construction based on standards of perform- 
ance and is properly enforced is worth five 
points in rating community desirability. The 
school system also is assigned a maximum of 
five points in scoring. 

Under the heading of “social-cultural 
amenities” the individual applying the score 
to his community will consider church facil- 
ities, recreation and social facilities, crime 
rate, presence of gambling and vice, and 
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number of taverns and liquor stores. The 
lowest possible score of all of these items con- 
sidered together is minus 10 and the best 
possible score plus 10. 

A theoretically perfect community would 
have a rating of 100. For the purpose of scor- 
ing, desirable influences are designated as 
“positive factors” and undesirable and de- 
tracting influences are designated as “nega- 
tive factors.”’ 


Cities Win Traffic Safety Awards 


ITIES winning awards for excellence in 

traffic safety have recently been an- 
nounced in three national contests. A total 
of 578 cities over 10,000 participated in the 
traffic safety contest conducted by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and cities winning 
first place in their population groups were 
Washington, D.C.; Syracuse, New York; 
Berkeley, California; Jackson, Michigan; 
Belmont, Massachusetts; and Peru, Indiana, 
and Stillwater, Oklahoma, tied. The nation- 
al grand award for cities was won by Wash- 
ington, D.C. Cities winning second and 
third places were Buffalo, New York; Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; Kansas City, Missouri; Arlington, 
Virginia; Wichita and Topeka, Kansas; Oak 
Park, Illinois; Burlington, Iowa; Plainfield, 
New Jersey; Klamath Falls, Oregon; and 
Albert Lea, Minnesota. Other awards in- 
cluded a special honor roll of 92 cities of 
more than 10,000 population which com- 
pleted 1948 without a traffic death. 

For the first time this year cities were 
honored by the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police for outstanding performance 
in the field of traffic law enforcement. The 
population groups for cities were identical 
with those of the national traffic safety con- 
test, and the winning cities in their popula- 
tion groups were Washington, D.C.; Port- 
land, Oregon; Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Pasadena, California; Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey; and Longview, Washington. Enforce- 
ment sections of the national safety contest 
report submitted by cities were used in judg- 
ing for the [ACP enforcement awards. 

Traffic engineering achievement was of-: 
ficially recognized for the first time by the 
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Institute of Traffic Engineers which also 
used the reports submitted in the national 
traffic safety contest as a basis for making 
awards. Cities winning first place in their re- 
spective groups were Cleveland, Ohio; Dal- 
las, Texas; South Bend, Indiana; Evanston, 
Illinois; Belmont, Massachusetts; and Wil- 
mette, Illinois. Second place winners were 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Rochester, Hartford, 
Fresno (California), Arlington (Massachu- 
setts), and Albert Lea (Minnesota). 


Planning Agency Prepares Capital 
Improvement Program 


N SAN FRANCISCO the city planning 

department recently submitted to the 
mayor, board of supervisors, and city con- 
troller a capital improvement program for 
1949-50 through 1954-55, in accordance 
with a charter amendment approved by the 
voters early in 1948. The planning depart- 
ment is required to prepare each year by 
January 20 a capital improvement program 
for the ensuing year beginning July 1 and the 
five succeeding years. Thus the department’s 
recommendations tie in with the prepara- 
tion of the annual budget estimates which 
department heads are required to submit by 
February 1 to the controller who consoli- 
dates all the estimates and submits the 
budget and financial program to the mayor. 
But with regard to capital items, only such 
items as have been reported upon by the 
planning department are included in the 
mayor’s budget. 

The projects proposed in the first capital 
improvement program prepared for San 
Francisco were compiled during the last four 
months of 1948 on the basis of information 
reported by several departments. Each de- 
partment supplied for each project the total 
estimated cost, amount expended to date, 
and amount required to complete the proj- 
ect. In addition, proposed expenditures for 
plans, land, construction, and the proposed 
methods of financing for projects to be start- 
ed or completed through 1954-55 were re- 
ported and a priority number assigned to 
each project. 

Over 350 proiects totaling $123,925,456 
were received and summarized by depart- 
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ment, by years of proposed expenditures, and 
by source of financing. It is interesting to 
note that of the total, almost $75,000,000, or 
over 60 per cent, was proposed for expendi- 
ture during the next two fiscal years. Al- 
though the program is so timed as to con- 
tribute to the annual budget, it includes 
projects financed outside the budget through 
bond issues. Bonds proposed for future elec- 
tions and recently approved bond issues are 
currently the major source of financing cap- 
ital improvements, following many years of 
depression and wartime postponement. 

The projects as submitted were divided 
into two groups: projects proposed to com- 
mence during the next fiscal year, and proj- 
ects proposed to commence in one of the 
five subsequent years. The projects in the 
first group received detailed analysis and in- 
vestigation with respect to conformity with 
the master plan for the city, while those in 
the second group were listed without recom- 
mendation and published in order to stimu- 
late public discussion. 

Most projects in both schedules fall into 
either of two classes: (1) building recreation, 
and park projects; or (2) streets and utilities 
in streets. These indicated, respectively, op- 
portunities for: (1) effective grouping of the 
building, recreation, and park facilities, and 
(2) problems of coordination of street work. 
The two classes were presented graphically 
in a series of four maps which located all 
proposals against a background of the com- 
munities into which the city is divided, and 
the city street system. 

It can be said that in annual preparation 
of a capital improvement program the “‘first 
year is the hardest.” Major purposes and 
emphasis in the program, procedure, forms, 
cooperation of city departments, methods of 
analysis of projects—all these should be less 
difficult to maintain than to establish. Many 
projects were reviewed by the department 
of city planning for the first time. It is an- 
ticipated that in subsequent years most 
projects will have been received and ana- 
lyzed prior to their submission for inclusion 


- in the succeeding capital budget.—GrorcE 


S. Duccar, department of city planning, 
San Francisco. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The consumers’ price index—the average cost 
of items making up 70 per cent of family budgets 
of wage earners and lower salaried workers in 
large cities—increased from 169.5 on March 
15, 1949, to 169.7 on April 15, 1949, which is less 
than 1 per cent higher than one year ago (1935 = 
100). The index is 72.1 per cent above the Au- 
gust, 1939, level. 
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The Engineering News-Record construction cost 
index for May, 1949, was 226.94 as compared 
with 213.84 in May, 1948, based on 1926 = 100. 
The construction cost index has four component 
parts—steel, lumber, cement, and common la- 
bor—and is designed to measure the movement 
of construction costs in general. This index does 
not apply to any specific class of construction or 


to a particular locality, and it should not be used 
to measure building cost trends because since 
1923 common labor wages have increased more 
than skilled wages. Moreover, this index does not 
correct for labor productivity, excessive over- 
time, or costs during abnormal periods. The ENR 
building cost index for May, 1949, was 188.62 
as compared with 180.51 for May, 1948 (1926 = 
100), and the ENR index of the 1949 dollar vol- 
ume of construction through April, 1949, aver- 
aged 263.09, 41.08 per cent above the average 
index for the first four months of 1948. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 2.16, May 19, 
1949, as compared with 2.15 on April 14, 1949. 
(Note: This index averages bond yields of 
20 large cities; yields vary inversely with bond 
prices.) 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,210 in March, 1949, which was 1 per 
cent less than in March, 1948, and 4 per cent less 
than in March, 1947. 
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What American Cities é 





Trends In City Finances 


Ta total general revenue of all cities over 
25,000 population in 1947 was 13.2 per cent 
more than in 1946, according to the Compendium 
of City Government Finances in 1947, recently pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of the Census. 
Only 56.4 per cent of the total revenue in 1947 
came from property taxes compared with 64.8 in 
1942. Expenditures of these cities for general gov- 
ernment purposes in 1947 was 18.5 more than in 
1946, but if debt retirement is excluded the 1947 
amount was 21 per cent more than in 1946. The 
greatest increase was for public safety. Next in 
amounts of dollar increase were schools and pub- 
lic welfare. Capital outlays increased more than 
89 per cent to a total of $318,000,000 in 1947 
which is about three times the average annual ex- 
penditure of the war years, 1942 through 1945, 
when municipal capital outlays were drastically 
limited. The outstanding debt of state and local 
governments on June 30, 1948, amounted to $18,- 
600,000,000, or 11 per cent more than a year 
earlier, according to the Bureau of the Census. 


State Creates Advisory Service 


In Tennessee the state legislature recently 
passed a law sponsored by the Tennessee Munici- 
pal League which provides for setting up a mu- 
nicipal technical advisory service for cities. The 
advisory service will be financed by an appropri- 
ation of $35,000 a year by the legislature plus a 
portion of the state-collected sales tax distrib- 
uted to cities, before the distribution is made, 
which will provide an estimated $35,000 addi- 
tional, making a grand total of $70,000 a year. 

The service, which will begin July 1 as part of 
the University Extension Division, provides for 
studies and research in municipal government, 
publications, and educational conferences, and 
technical, consultative, and field service to mu- 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Govern- 
ment Research Association, International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, International City Man- 
agers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ As- 
sociation, National Association of Assessing Officers, 
National Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. 


nicipalities. Operation of the unit will be directed 
by an executive board composed of one repre- 
sentative each from the university departments of 
engineering, law, sociology, business research, 
extension, and public administration and from 
the Tennessee Municipal League. 


Builds Three-Deck Parking Garage 


Ann Arbor, Michigan (30,000), has just com- 
pleted construction of a three-tier parking struc- 
ture which provides 241 off-street parking spaces, 
making a total of approximately 600 off- 
street parking spaces provided by the city 
in the central business district. Because the 
building is constructed on a hillside, entrances 
to the second and third decks are approached 
from the inclined street thus making inside 
ramps unnecessary. The building cost ap- 
proximately $288,000 and the site $62,000, or 
a total of $350,000, financed from a revenue 
bond issue which will be retired from parking 
meter and parking lot revenues. Parking rates 
will be comparable to those charged in other off- 
street lots: 10 cents for the first two hours and 
five cents for each additional hour. 


Preparing City Budget, Bond Issues 

In Mill Valley, California (6,119), City Man- 
ager Ted B. Adsit recently submitted to the city 
council an administrative program as a prelimi- 
nary step in the preparation of the annual city 
budget. The 11-page report contained a list of 29 
priority projects. Among the projects already 
completed is a joint summer recreation program 
with the school system paying part of the cost 
and a joint city-county highway maintenance 
program....At the annual budget hearing, 
Pleasantville, New York (11,000), used charts 
and graphs projected on a screen to explain and 
illustrate the village budget. . . . Saginaw, Michi- 
gan (82,794), voters on April 4 approved a 
charter amendment reducing the work week for 
firemen to 63 hours, but at the same time turned 
down the bond issue of $8,600,000 for sewers, 
$600,000 for park and recreation improvements, 
and $1,800,000 for bridges, the vote against the 
latter two issues being about two to one.... 
Roanoke, Virginia (64,214), voters on March 1 
voted two-to-one for three bond issues: $4,200,- 
000 for schools, $428,000 for a library, and $150,- 
000 for a health center. 
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Fire Inspections, Outside Aid 


In Richmond, California, all firemen will be 
trained to make inspections in their district. All 
members of each company will participate ex- 
cept the engineer who will keep the company in 
service by means of radio. Inspection reports will 
be used by the fire prevention bureau in follow- 
up work. . . . The state fire marshal’s department 
in Ohio has published a 40-page booklet entitled 
Legal Aspects of Rural Protection in Ohio... . Six 
small suburbs east of Cleveland have organized 
for mutual aid response to major fires. . . . Kansas 
City, Missouri, has agreed to respond to fire 
alarms received from Mission township in John- 
son County, Kansas, if city equipment is not 
otherwise occupied and can be spared with a 
margin of safety. The township will pay the city 
$200 for the first hour and $100 for each hour 
thereafter for each piece of apparatus, the time to 
be measured from the time the equipment leaves 
its station until it returns. The township has 
agreed to provide a $25,000 indemnity policy to 
protect the city in the event firemen are injured 
or equipment is damaged... . / A total of 742 
cities competed in the 1948 fire waste contest con- 
ducted by the National Fire Waste Council, and 
the winning cities in their population groups 
were Chicago (also grand prize winner), New 
Haven, Decatur and Moline (Illinois), and Fort 
Collins (Colorado). In addition, 10 cities in each 
population group were awarded honorable men- 
tion. 


Twenty-Six New Council-Manager 
Cities 

Des Moines, Iowa (159,819), on April 30 by a 
vote of 20,685 “‘yes” to 19,876 “‘no” adopted the 
council-manager plan to replace the commission 
plan which was adopted in 1907. The new form, 
however, will not become effective until April, 
1950. A similar proposal had been defeated in 
1938. This makes a total of 26 cities which have 
adopted the council-manager plan since Janu- 
ary 1. The other cities are: Monrovia (12,807), 
Napa (7,700), Newport Harbor (4,438), Red- 
lands (14,324), and Redondo Beach (13,092), 
California; Hinsdale, Illinois (7,336); Berwick 
(1,971), Boothbay Harbor (2,121), Chelsea 
(2,280), Jackman (1,200), Millbridge (1,150), 
New Gloucester (2,334), Thomaston (2,533), and 
Waldoboro (1,500), Maine; Danvers, Massachu- 
setts (14,179); Gaastra, Michigan (800); Colum- 
bia (18,399), and Mexico (9,053), Missouri; Ash- 
land (1,500), Bethlehem (935), and Derry 
(5,400), New Hampshire; Dunn, North Caro- 
lina (5,256); Drumright, Oklahoma (4,303); 
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Killeen, Texas (1,263); and Martinsville, Vir- 
ginia (10,080). 

Two cities have adopted modified forms of 
the council-manager plan. Gaylord, Michigan 
(2,055), adopted a charter which provides that 
the council may appoint a manager who shall 
have such duties as may be delegated to him by 
the council. Pomona, California (23,539), cre- 
ated the position of administrative officer. 

The Oklahoma legislature has passed a coun- 
cil-manager enabling act which cities may adopt 
instead of preparing a charter. In Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, the city manager has been given 
authority by the state legislature to appoint and 
remove department heads, while in Gainesville, 
Georgia, such authority has been transferred by 
the state legislature from the manager to a civil 
service board. The Pennsylvania legislature has 
authorized the Philadelphia city council to 
create a commission to frame a new city charter, 
the commission to be appointed by the mayor. 
St. Louis voters recently elected a charter com- 
mission to prepare a new charter. 


To Improve Council Procedure 


The Cleveland Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, on the basis of a survey of the organiza- 
tion, duties, and procedure of the city council of 
Cleveland, has recommended: (1) That the 
charter be amended to raise the limit of pur- 
chases requiring council approval to $1,000 
(present limit is $500). (2) That the council as a 
whole should take a more active part in discuss- 
ing important measures from the floor of the 
council. (3) That important ordinances when 
introduced be accompanied by a statement of 
pertinent data from the sponsor and that a brief 
résumé of committee hearings on important 
measures containing arguments for and against 
and by whom presented should accompany im- 
portant bills when reported out of committee. 
(4) That a rule of council or charter change be 
enacted to simplify the handling of minor im- 
provements and the appropriation of property 
(85 per cent of the total number of measures in- 
troduced in 1948 were rated as “routine” in 
Cleveland, and only 8 per cent of the bills passed 
were of a policy-making nature). 


Enforcement Reduces Accidents 


Detroit, Michigan, in 1948 had only three 
fatal accidents and 120 injury accidents that were 
attributed to drunken driving compared with 27 
fatal accidents and 1,774 injury accidents in 
1941, in spite of a 17 per cent increase in traffic 
volume from 1941 to 1948, according to a recent 
survey by the Detroit Traffic Safety Association. 
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Detroit began to attack drunken driving in 1942 
by an educational and enforcement program and 
in 1946 by a chemical testing program. 


Electric Eyes Turn on Lights 


Kansas City, Missouri, has four electric eyes 
which turn street lights on when skies are dark 
regardless of the time of day. The street lights are 
turned off without regard to sunset or sunrise giv- 
ing the city light when it is needed. The innova- 
tion climaxes three years of research. It is ex- 
pected that the new system will affect favorably 
the relationship between poor illumination and 
traffic accidents and the incidence of crime. 


More Cities Open Parking Lots 


More cities are going into the off-street park- 
ing business. Information gathered by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association for the 1949 
Municipal Year Book reveals that 25 cities of more 
than 10,000 population opened their first mu- 
nicipal parking lot for public use in 1948. 
Ninety-two other cities that previously reported 
parking lots placed additional lots in operation 
last year. The largest cities opening municipal 
parking lots for the first time last year were 
Chester, Pennsylvania; Mount Vernon, New 
York; and Oak Park, Illinois. At year’s end 323 
cities over 10,000 population operated one or 
more parking lots while 160 municipalities be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000 population operated off- 
street lots. Nine cities between 25,000 and 50,000 
population opened their first parking lot in 1948: 
Appleton and Superior, Wisconsin; Clinton and 
Mason City, lowa; Huntington Park, California; 
Pensacola, Florida; Plainfield, New Jersey; 
Salem, Massachusetts; and West Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


City Annexes Two Towns 


Morgantown, West Virginia, has recently in- 
creased its area by 60 per cent and the popula- 
tion of the city is estimated at 24,000, as com- 
pared to nearly 17,000 in 1940. Part of this in- 
crease is the result of the recent annexation of 
several adjacent unincorporated areas which 
have a population of 350 and to the consolidation 
of two incorporated towns of Sabraton (2,500), 
and Suncrest (900). Sabraton voted 326 to 280 
and Suncrest 153 to 13 in favor of consolidation 
with Morgantown. A third town, Star City, 
which turned down a similar proposal will con- 
tinue as a separate entity. In Morgantown 90 
per cent of the voters favored consolidation with 
the two smaller towns. Following the vote, the 
mayors of the two consolidated towns met with 
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Mayor C. W. Loar and City Manager Elmer W. 
Prince of Morgantown to discuss details of sup- 
plying municipal services. The city manager im- 
mediately instructed the fire department to an- 
swer any Calls from the new areas, and a commis- 
sion was created to redistrict the new municipal- 
ity for councilmanic elections. The Morgantown 
Post, in supporting the consolidation, stated edi- 
torially: “Sometimes the people of Morgantown 
do not show much public appreciation of the 
quality of their municipal government. Actually 
this city has a record for efficiency, economy, and 
accomplishment over the last quarter of a cen- 
tury which is second to none in the state.”” Mor- 
gantown has operated under the council-man- 
ager plan since 1921 and Mr. Prince has been 
city manager since 1933. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


The Atlanta, Georgia, city council recently 
adopted an ordinance making the wearing of 
masks in public, except for festive occasions, such 
as Halloween, an offense punishable by a fine of 
$200 and 30 days in jail.... Abingdon, Vir- 
ginia, has recently adopted zoning and land sub- 
division control ordinances. . . . The Chicago city 
council is considering the adoption of an ordi- 
nance banning the use of airplanes for towing ad- 
vertising signs and dropping leaflets. . . . Ogdens- 
burg, New York, now requires that a $5,000 bond 
be filed by property owners for every sign pro- 
jecting over the sidewalk. ... Spokane, Wash- 
ington, has prohibited the operation of pinball 
machines or other devices for rewards, excepting 
slot machines in private clubs. . . . Minneapolis 
has regulated the construction and maintenance 
of signs used on marquees. . . . Tampa, Florida, 
has adopted a sewer rental ordinance, Cincin- 
nati comprehensive regulations with reference to 
taxicab meters, and Miami regulating the solici- 
tation of funds, contributions, and donations. . . . 
Sacramento, California, has passed an ordinance 
prohibiting the parking or keeping of any trailer 
for use as living quarters for a period of longer 
than 48 hours unless it is maintained under a 
regularly established auto and trailer camp oper- 
ated under permit from the state of California 
and the health department of the city. The city 
health department issues temporary permits for a 
period not to exceed 72 hours. 


New Local Revenues 


Milwaukee has doubled its tavern and retail 
liquor license fees to produce an additional $500,- 
000 for 1949, and licenses for food, packing houses, 
and dairies have been raised to produce another 
$100,000. The council is considering an admis- 
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sion tax, sewage tax, and a city income tax... . 
The Pennsylvania legislature has put a one per 
cent ceiling on local wage taxes adopted by mu- 
nicipalities, and local severence taxes on coal and 
other natural resources may no longer be levied 
by local authorities. . . . In Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, meters installed on the municipal tennis 
courts charge 25 cents per half-hour playing 
time. ... The Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals in a case involving the purchase of an in- 
cinerator plant by Arlington County has re- 
affirmed the right of a local governing body to 
determine who is the best as well as the lowest 
bidder. ... The two-cent per package cigarette 
tax in Roanoke, Virginia, has been held valid. 
... Richmond, Virginia, is installing the uni- 
form system of utility accounts prescribed by the 
Federal Power Commission. 


Maintaining Street Trees 

In Lansing, Michigan, 597 street trees were 
planted in 1948 and nearly the same number 
were removed making a total at the end of the 
year of 34,750 street trees. Most of tree removal 
work was handled by the forestry division of the 
park and cemetery board, the cost being $24 per 
tree for 476 trees. New shade and ornamental 
trees planted on the streets were mainly sugar 
maple and Norway maple, and the average cost 
per tree for planting was $10, including labor, 
tractor, peat, truck use, and $2.80 per tree for the 
trees that were purchased. A crew of men from 
the forestrydivision in 1948 trimmed more than 
2,000 trees for the water and electric light boards 
at a cost of $3.32 per tree. The forestry division 
also trained the tree trimmers of the telephone 
company. Total expenditures for street tree work 
in 1948 was $1.31 per tree for the 34,750 trees. 


Plan for Shore Erosion Control 


An interstate conference on lake shore erosion 
problems attended by federal, state, and local 
officials was held in Toledo on May 13 and 14 
for the purpose of stimulating public interest and 
to help set the stage for a coordinated program 
of action on shore erosion control. All of the 
Great Lakes states with the exception of Minne- 
sota were represented at the meeting which was 
called by the Council of State Governments, at 
the request of the state of Ohio. During recent 
years considerable damage to public and private 
property has occurred in the larger cities in 
Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, 
where there is no protection of the shore by sea- 
walls, breakwaters, or other works. The Council 
of State Governments recommended joint fed- 
eral-state-municipal investigations of shore ero- 
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sion, development of special municipal assess- 
ment districts so that private property owners 
who benefit by improvements can be assessed a 
fair charge for the cost of erosion control works, 
development of uniform construction methods, 
and development of uniform state legislation for 
furthering the enactment of appropriate con- 
gressional legislation where needed. The con- 
ference in Toledo adopted a resolution approving 
these steps and endorsing the passage of HR 151 
which provides for federal aid for the repair of 
damage caused by waves and currents to the 
shores of the United States. 


City-Town Consolidation 

Stamford, Connecticut, recently consolidated 
the town and city governments, a step which had 
been approved by the voters in a referendum last 
November. The town of Stamford, originally 
settled in 1641, had collected taxes from residents 
of both city and town. The village of Stamford in 
the heart of the town had been incorporated as a 
city in 1893. Now, under consolidated govern- 
ment and a population of 70,000, a 40-member 
board of representatives replaces town meetings. 


Sanitary Landfill, Garbage Grinders 

Bemidji, Minnesota (9,400), has recently com- 
pleted a year of successful operation of sanitary 
landfill for garbage disposal. More than half of 
the city’s families pay 75 cents a month for a 
weekly collection of garbage, ashes, and other 
rubbish, plus $1 per month where ashes must be 
removed from basements. Charges for commer- 
cial garbage collection range from $1 to $25 a 
month. Persons hauling their own garbage or 
refuse to the landfill must get a 50-cent yearly 
permit and make deposits only during specified 


hours. .. . Meridian, Mississippi, recently adopt- 
ed the sanitary landfill method for garbage dis- 
posal.... The Indiana legislature has enabled 


cities to issue revenue bonds for the purchase, in- 
stallation, and maintenance of electric garbage 
grinders, and the city of Jasper (6,200) has started 
a campaign to sell residents on the advantages of 
household grinders in the hope that a unit may be 
installed in every home. . . . Several other states 
have reacted unfavorably to increased garbage 
grinder use, notably New Jersey where the state 
health department warns that already 75 pet 
cent of the existing sewage treatment plants are 
overloaded. At least seven cities have banned the 
use of garbage grinders: New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Miami, Knoxville, Youngstown (Ohio), 
Trenton (New Jersey), and York (Pennsylvania). 
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THe MunicipAL YEAR Book, 1949. Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. June, 
1949. 582pp. $10. 


This volume has become the standard refer- 
ence work for municipal officials. This sixteenth 
edition contains many new features, including 
data on annexations by nearly 300 cities, non- 
property taxes in effect in cities over 10,000, 
standards or yardsticks for various services, refuse 
collection charges, regulation of curb loading 
zones, and new data on fire, police, parking and 
other activities. 


LocaL REVENUE PROBLEMS AND TRENDS. By 
John R. McKinley. Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of California, 
Berkeley 4. 1949. 59pp. $1.25. 

This excellent pamphlet discusses problems, 
trends, and proposed solutions to local fiscal 
problems. 

Forty-E1cut STate ScHoor Systems. The 
Council of State Governments, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1949. 245pp. $4. 
This is a study of the organization, adminis- 

tration, and financing of public elementary and 

secondary education in the several states. 

CompENDIUM OF CrTy GOVERNMENT FI- 
NANCES IN 1947; Crrres Havinc Popu.La- 
TIONS OveR 25,000. By the Governments 
Division, United States Bureau of the 
Census. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. May, 1949. 110pp. 
45 cents. 

This is the only nationwide source of informa- 
tion on individual city expenditures, revenues, 
and debt—together with summary data by 


population groups, character, object, and trends 
over a period of years. 
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Asripcep Buitpinc Cope. Building Officials 
Conference of America, Inc., 51 East 42 
Street, New York. September 16, 1948. 139pp. 


AmerIcAN Crry GOVERNMENT. By Ernst B. 
Schulz. Stackpole & Heck, Inc., Cameron and 
Kelker Streets, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
1949, 554pp. 


CLEVELAND’s Crry Councit. Cleveland Bureau 
of Governmental Research, 1307 Swetland 
Building, Cleveland 15. April 25, 1949. 22pp. 

Directory oF CoLorapo CitiEs AND Towns. 
Colorado Municipal League, 327 Norlin Li- 
brary, Boulder. 1949. 265pp. $10. 

LocaL GovERNMENT Law. By Jefferson B. Ford- 
ham. Foundation Press, 268 Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 1949. 1060pp. $8. 

Loca SELF GOVERNMENT IN NEw JERSEY: A Pro- 
POSED OPTIONAL CHARTER PLAN. Final Report 
of the Commission on Municipal Government, 
State Capitol, Trenton, New Jersey. 1949. 
120pp. 

A Manuat For TEN Types oF Leapers; 1,000 
Questions, ANSWERS, AND REFERENCES. By 
Russell H. Ewing, Hamilton College Store, 
Clinton, New York. 1949. 60pp. $2. 

A NaTIONAL PrRoGRAM FOR AMERICAN MUNICI- 
PALITIES. By American Municipal Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1949. 10pp. 

1948-49 OrriciaL Directory. League of South 
Dakota Municipalities, Law Building, Ver- 
million, South Dakota. 1949. Unpaged. 

Scorinc Community DestrasiLity. Housing Au- 
thority of Cook County, 33 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 2. 1948. 17pp. 

SumMARY OF REpoRTs OF THE HoovEeR CommIs- 
sion. American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. Re- 
printed from Public Administration Review, 
Spring, 1949. Pp.73-99. 20 cents. 

TAXICABS—REGULATION BY CiTIEsS—Mopet AN- 
NOTATED ORDINANCE. By Charles S. Rhyne. 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
730 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1949. 47pp. $3. 

Use or SCHOOLS AND OTHER Pus ic BUILDINGS IN 
Cittes as Potuinc Praces. Bureau of Munici- 
pal Information, 6 Elk Street, Albany, New 
York. March 29, 1949. 5pp. 


FINANCE 


City SALes TAXES IN CALIFORNIA; SUPPLEMENT. 
Board of Equalization, State Capitol, Sacra- 
mento. 1949. 15pp. 

GOVERNMENTAL Dest IN 1948. By United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C. 
May, 1949. 8pp. 
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MANUAL OF ASSESSMENT PRINCIPLES, PRACTICES 
AND Procepures. Board of Assessors, City Hall, 
Detroit. 1949. 162pp. 

REPORT OF THE INTERIM COMMITTEE ON STATE 
AND Loca Taxation. State Legislature, Sac- 
ramento, California. March, 1949. 70pp. 

REPORT OF THE INTERIM COMMITTEE ON STATE 
AND LocaL TaxaTION: Part 1. THE Costs OF 
SELECTED GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES IN CALI- 
FORNIA, 1. SoctaL WELFARE; 2. PuBLic 
Scnooxs. State Legislature, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 1949. 462pp. 

REVENUE Bonps. Municipal Finance. May, 1949, 
ENTIRE ISSUE. Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 50 
cents. 

A SumMARyY ComMPARISON OF STATE REVENUE 
Systems. By William M. Lester. Tax Revision 
Committee, State Capitol, Atlanta, Georgia. 
1949. 227pp. 

Taxes Leviep UNDER Act 481. Department of 
Internal Affairs, State Capitol, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. February 1, 1949. 55pp. 


FIRE 


UNIFORMS AND EQuIPMENT FOR City FIREMEN. 
Bureau of Municipal Information, 6 Elk 
Street, Albany, New York. December 29, 1948. 
opp. $1. 


HEALTH 


AMERICAN Pusiic HEALTH ASSOCIATION YEAR 
Book, 1948-49. The Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19. May, 1949. 158pp. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CLEVELAND CliTy 
Hospita.. By Thomas H. and Doris D. Reed. 
Cleveland Bureau of Governmental Research, 
1307 Swetland Building, Cleveland 15. 1949. 
44pp. 

REGULATION OF Frozen Dairy Foops. Bureau of 
Governmental Research and Services, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 1949. 59pp. 


HOUSING 


(1) Provipinc SEWER AND WATER FACILITIES 
FOR House TRAILERS. 4pp. $1. (2) FEES FOR 
House TRAILERS AND TRAILER Camps. 2pp. 
$1. (3) Practices 1n Assessinc House TRAIL- 
ERS. 5pp. $1. (4) Pronisitinc House TRAILERS 
UnperR Zoninc Cones. March, 1949. 3pp. $1. 
Bureau of Municipal Information, 6 Elk 
Street, Albany, New York. 


LIBRARIES 
IssuEs IN LipRARY EDUCATION; A REPORT OF THE 
CONFERENCE ON LIBRARY EDUCATION, PRINCE- 
TON University. December 11 and 12, 1948. 
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Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
1949. 74pp. $2. 


PERSONNEL 


Human Re tations IN AcTION; PROBLEMS AND 
Cases DEALING WitH Peopte. By Calvin C. 
Thomason. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11. 1949. 225pp. $2.65. 

PERSONNEL PRACTICES OF THE CiTy OF Puiza- 
DELPHIA. Bureau of Municipal Research, 311 
South Juniper Street, Philadlphia 7. 1948. 
40pp. 

SALARY SCALE AND Hours oF WorkK FOR Cer- 
TAIN City EmpLoyees. Bureau of Municipal 
Information, 6 Elk Street, Albany, New 
York. December 15, 1948. 28pp. $1. 

SELF-ANALYsIS Quiz FOR SUPERVISORS AND ExEc- 
uTIvEs. American Management Association, 
330 West 42 Street, New York 18. 1949. 25 
cents. 

Tue Ten Basic PrincipLEs OF SOUND HumAN 
ReLations. American Management Associa- 
tion, 330 West 42 Street, New York 18. 1949. 
20 cents. 

Your Jos AND Opportunities WITH THE City 
oF Fort Worth. Director of Personnel, City 
Hall, Fort Worth, Texas. 1949. 64pp. 


PLANNING 


BALTIMORE: SomME Economic INpicaTors. Com- 
PARISONS WITH OTHER CITIES AND RELATION TO 
STATE OF MARYLAND. Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, University of Maryland, 
College Park. 1949. 25pp. 

THe COMPREHENSIVE AirporRT PLAN. City Plan- 
ning Commission, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
1948. 22pp. 

Loca AcTION FOR CommuNiTY DEVELOPMENT. 
Pennsylvania Department of Commerce, Har- 
risburg. 1948. 48pp. 

Major THoRoOuGHFARES. Toledo-Lucas County 
Plan Commissions, 322 Ontario Street, To- 
ledo, Ohio. May 21, 1949. 18pp. 

Mopet ZoninG OrDINANCE. Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Committee, 308 City Hall, Sacramento, 
California. 1948. 71pp. $1. 

PARKING SuRVEY, DowNnTowN ToLepo; Sum 
MARY OF Finpincs. Toledo-Lucas County 
Plan Commissions and others, Court House, 
Toledo 2. September, 1948. 21pp. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE Town PLAn. By 
Harland Bartholomew. Planning Board, Bat 
Harbor, Maine. July, 1948. 41pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL NATIONAL PLAN- 
NING CONFERENCE HeLp 1n New York CITY, 
Ocroser 11-13, 1948. American Society of 
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Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1949. 198pp. $3. 

ProGREss REPORT ON PASADENA’S MASTER PLAN. 
By Paul A. Shaffer. Planning Commission, 
Pasadena, California. January, 1949. Un- 
, aged. 

A REPORT ON THE Economic BASE OF THE BROCK- 
TON, MaAssAcHusETTS, AREA. Homer Hoyt As- 
sociates, 12 West Drive, Larchmont, New 
York. 1949. 80pp. $1. 

REPORT ON RECLAMATION OF AN_ INDUSTRIAL 
SuspurB. Morris & Walker Ltd., 243 Smith 
Street, Fitzroy, N.6, Australia. 1949. 38pp. 
Price 2/6. 

RiveRFRONT. By Edith Foster Howard. Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. March, 1949. 59pp. 

SELECTED Data on Economic Trenps. Area De- 
velopment Division, United States Office of 
Domestic Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
1949. Unpaged. 

(1) THOROUGHFARES FOR GREENSBORO. 12pp. 
(2) RECREATION SPACE FOR GREENSBORO. 
12pp. (3) Lanp Use PLAN FoR THE GREENS- 
BORO METROPOLITAN AREA. 48pp. Department 
of Planning, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
1948. 

ToLepo’s Future in THE Makino. By Toledo- 
Lucas County Plan Commission, City Hall. 
February, 1949. 18pp. 


POLICE 


Tue Crimina_. By August Vollmer. The Founda- 
tion Press, Inc., 268 Flatbush Avenue Exten- 
sion, Brooklyn, New York. 1949. 462pp. $4. 

Potice Parrot. By Richard L. Holcomb. Bu- 
reau of Public Affairs, State University of 
lowa, Iowa City. 1948. 34pp. 

SALARIES AND WorKING CONDITIONS OF POLICE- 
MEN IN VARIOUS VIRGINIA PoLice DEPART- 
MENTS. League of Virginia Municipalities, 902 
Travelers Building, Richmond 19. 1949. 33pp. 
$1. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


ARCHITECTS OF PuBLIC PRrojecTs—SELECTION 
AND CoMPENSATION. Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1949. 
28pp. 75 cents. 

CHARGES FOR Permits TO Make AN ExcAvATION 
OR OPENING IN THE SURFACE OF ANY PAveE- 
MENT. Bureau of Municipal Information, 6 
Elk Street, Albany, New York. 1949. 17pp. $1. 
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A PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE PLAN FOR Gov- 
ERNMENT Motor Veunic.es. Office of Tech- 
nical Services, United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 1949. 33pp. 
$1. 

ReFusE COLLECTION AND DisposAL; A BrIBLioG- 
RAPHY. By Leo Weaver. United States Public 
Health Service, Washington 25, D.C. 66pp. 

Tue SPECIFICATIONS AND LAW ON ENGINEERING 
Works. By Walter C. Sadler. John Wiley & 
Son, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 1948. 
493pp. $6. 


RECREATION 


LiaBiLity In Pusiic Recreation. By Donald B. 
Dyer and J. G. Lichtig. C. C. Nelson Publish- 
ing Company, 213-215 East Washington 
Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. 1949. 107pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE 30TH NATIONAL RECREA- 
TION ConGrRess, SEPTEMBER 26-30, 1948, 
Omana, NEBRASKA. National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
1948. 208pp. $2.25. 


TRAFFIC 


EXPERIENCE WITH ParkinG METERS. Bureau of 
Municipal Information, 6 Elk Street, Albany, 
New York. 1949. 8pp. $1. 

TrarFic ReGuLaTions. Public Works Depart- 
ment, City Hall, Kansas City, Missouri. 1949. 
23pp. 

TRAFFIC VIOLATION BUREAU; ANALYSIS OF Sys- 
TEMS AND ProcebwurE. Department of Research 
and Information, City Hall, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 1949. 10pp. 

Wuat Are THE Nation’s Cities Doinc ABouT 
TRAFFIC AND ParkinG? Thirty-Fourth Street- 
Midtown Association, 1 West 34 Street, New 
York 1. December, 1948. 16pp. 


UTILITIES 


THe Cotumpia, SoutH CAROLINA, PRODUCE 
Markets. United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 1949. 120pp. 

NATIONAL AIRPORT PLAN FoR 1949. Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 
1949. 173pp. 


WELFARE 
PROTECTING Our CHILDREN FROM CRIMINAL 
Careers. By John R. Ellingston. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1948. 
364pp. $5. 











POSITIONS OPEN 


BucHANAN, MicuHicAn (4,056). City Manager. 
Salary will depend on qualifications. Prefer man- 
ager experience and college man with engineering 
background. Apply to Harry A. Post, City Clerk. 

Concorpia, Kansas (6,255). City Manager. 
Previous experience preferred. Appointment as 
soon as possible. Salary depends on qualifica- 
tions. Glenn C. Zeornes, clerk. 

CusHING, OKLAHOMA (7,703). City Manager. 
Previous manager experience desired. Present 
salary $5,700. Mayor Gene N. Hancock. 

Gacena, Ixuinots (4,126). City Manager. Col- 
lege trained for municipal administration, with 
or without experience, to inaugurate manager 
system. Salary $4,000 to $5,000. Ray E. Logan, 
mayor. 

GARDEN City, Kansas (6,286). City Manager. 
Previous manager experience to inaugurate plan. 
Salary open. Ovid Harman, city clerk. 

HAWTHORNE, CA.irorniA (14,100). City Man- 
ager. Previous manager experience. Salary open. 
Kenneth L. Keel, city clerk. 

KEANsBURG, New Jersey (5,500). City Man- 
ager. Civil engineer and previous manager ex- 
perience desired. Salary open. F. J. Brennan, 
mayor, % New York Cocoa Exchange, Inc., 92 
Beaver Street, New York 5. 

KissIMMEE, FiLoripa (5,000). City Manager. 
Previous manager experience preferred. Elec- 
trical engineer to operate power plant de- 
sirable. Mayor Aldus M. Cody. 

Port ARTHUR, TEXAS (56,065). City Manager. 
Desire previous manager experience. Salary 
$8,000 to $10,000. E. W. Meyer, clerk. 

PortsMoUuTH, Onto (40,466). City Manager. 
Prefer previous manager or assistant experience 
in large city. Education in public administration. 
Age 40 to 55. Salary $7,000 up. Miss Evangeline 
Justice, clerk, P.O. Box 175. 

SLATER, Missouri (3,073). City Manager. Pre- 
fer previous manager experience, also training in 
municipal operation. Present salary $4,200. 
H. H. Butts, mayor. 

STERLING, Kansas (2,200). City Manager. Pre- 
fer experience. Salary open. G. C. Newby, clerk. 

Wicuita, Kansas (155,968). Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Streets and Sewers. Experience in street 
and sewer maintenance required as well as ability 
to supervise foremen and deal with public. Will 
also handle complaints and supervise equipment 
garage. Salary $3,600 to $4,200. Apply personnel 
officer, City Hall, Wichita. 


‘Personnel Exchange Service. 






Winpsor, Connecticut (10,180). Planning 
and Engineering Assistant. Duties include assisting 
the town manager in developing seasonal and 
long-range programs. Entrance salary $3,180 per 
year; regular salary range $3,270 to $4,120 per 
year. For further information and application 
forms write town manager. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


ADMINISTRATIVE AssIsTANT. Age 25. Single. 
Master’s degree in public administration, 18- 
month program including field work in analysis 
of local government. Two years’ experience as 
naval officer at sea. Past 16 months assistant city 
planner in medium-sized city. Address J-1, Pus- 
Lic MANAGEMENT. 

Ciry MANAGER oR AssIsTANT City MANAGER. 
Age 41. Has Master’s degree in political science, 
specializing in business and public administra- 
tion. Experienced as adviser and consultant in 
general supervision, administration, finance, 
budget, planning and personnel. Have held fed- 
eral appointive position for 20 years. Salary open. 
Address J-3, Puptic MANAGEMENT. 

ENGINEERING OR ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
To Ciry Manacer. Age 29. Has BS. in civil en- 
gineering from Norwich University (June, 1949). 
Willing to specialize in engineering phases of 
municipal government. Okley Davis, D-5, Uni- 
versity Avenue, Northfield, Vermont. 

Crry MANAGER IN SMALL City. Middle-aged. 
Graduate civil engineer and attorney. Industrial 
and municipal experience, administration and 
planning in small city. Address J-2, Pustic Mav- 
AGEMENT. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Dona.p L. Brown, assistant to the city man- 
ager at El Dorado, Kansas, has been appointed 
city manager at Wakefield, Michigan. 

BenjAMIN C. Buspar, JR., former state legis- 
lator, has been appointed manager of Blaine, 
Maine. 

W. C. Cavert, former mayor, has received 
the appointment at Independence, Kansas. 

Joun J. Desmonp, city manager of Mansfield, 
Massachusetts, since 1947 has become the first 
manager of Brunswick, Maine. 

Vance Dearsorn, who was an intern in the 
city manager’s office at Rockland, Maine, during 
the summer of 1948, has been appointed manager 
at Ashland, Maine. 
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PERSONNEL EXCHANGE SERVICE 


O. J. S. ELLincson, city manager at Sherman, 
Texas, from 1916 to 1932, has received the ap- 
pointment at Edinburg, Texas. 

R. J. Hayes, city manager at Wray, Colorado, 
has been appointed at Colby, Kansas. 

Frep I. Howarp, selectman, received the ap- 
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C. A. MILLER, city manager at Grayling, 
Michigan, from 1935 to 1936; Kingsford, Michi- 
gan, from 1936 to 1941; and Traverse City, 
Michigan, since 1941, has received the appoint- 
ment at Saginaw, Michigan. 











. pointment at Rumford, Maine. . . Tom psc of eps oy = 
= JeRoME KEITHLEY, assistant city manager, has CCP appointee city manager at aJunta, Colo- 
ne been appointed city manager at Stockton, Cali- ado. : 
= fornia. C. V. Sicnor, city manager at Grants Pass, 
WaRREN KNowLEs, assistant manager of Ells- Oregon, from 1946 to 1948, has been appointed 
worth, Maine, has been appointed the first city city manager at Pendleton, Oregon. 
manager at Berwick, Maine. E. S. SwinDELL, business manager of the Dur- 
FRANK H. LAWLER, assistant manager at Ells- ae h wed th 

le. [| worth, Maine, received the appointment at Abi- ham Recreation ee a a 
18- | lene, Kansas. appointment at Durham County, North Caro- 
sis J. D. Macxintosn, Jr., assistant engineer of lina. 
as — J. N. Pease and Company at Charlotte, North Rosert B. Weiss, assistant manager at Keene, 
ity | Carolina, has been appointed city manager at New Hampshire, has become the first manager 
‘B- — Lancaster, South Carolina. of South Berwick, Maine. 
BH New York Baton Rouge St. Louis 
:. 
ra- B & B ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
in Wilmington, N.C. 
ce, FIRE ALARM AND TRAFFIC SIGNAL 
ed- ENGINEERS & CONSULTANTS 
en. 
\NT 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 


SERVICE 


of Now Being Used By More Than 500 Cities and Towns 
HOW IT WORKS 


ed. You write, wire, or telephone for information on what is considered best practice 
in handling a specific management problem, what other cities are doing about it, 
what the trend is, etc. In addition to replies on specific inquiries, subscribing cities 
receive (1) from one to 12 subscriptions to the monthly journal PusLic MANAGE- 
MENT, (2) from one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, and (3) one copy each 
of special information reports issued monthly. Partial list of recent reports: 


an- Current Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs Personnel Rules and Regulations 


ited Procedure in Establishing Merit System Water Charges Outside the City 
How To Codify Municipal Ordinances Parking Meter Administration 
gis- Trend Toward One-Man Police Cars Compensation of Councils and Boards 
ine, Management of Motor Equipment Methods of Reporting to Council 
How To Reduce Insurance Costs Administration of Nonproperty Taxes 
ved 
WHAT IT COSTS 
eld, MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of form 
first of government. The fee varies with the size of the city from $20 for under 5,000 
population to $400 for cities 250,000 to 500,000. For more details write: 
the 
ring INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ager 1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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How good are MARK-TIME 
parking meters? 


lehChe city thet- has Chen 


Mark-Time meters are the last word in mechanical 
simplicity, ruggedness and long-term dependability 
They have s ; i ‘ 

y have set outstanding and unequalled records 


for performance. 


Let our municipality customers tell you why the 
Rhodemaster — best Mark-Time meter yet — should 


be the parking meter choice for your city. 


BEST BY TEST 


N 0 0 P € R AT IN G D | F F 1 ¢ U LT | E $ The first meters to be installed here were the manual ieee 
Mark-Time meters, later the city decided to buy addi- ; 
We have had no operating difficulties with the Mark- tional meters, and 100 other manual meters and 12 4 
Time Parking Meters as they are perhaps the most sim- automatic meters were purchased. The Mark-Time meter a 
ie crachantem on the erartet. was by for the superior meter in every particular... ‘ 
T. E. THOMPSON, City Manager much stronger, more rugged. x 
Sterman, Game W. M. BRADFORD, Meter Department Supervisor et) 


Americus, Georgia 





NET INCOME GREATER 


The maintenance department advised me that the 
— re bel Nis seidees meters that they are partial to are the Mark-Time 
te ite 4 m4 if ws ron =a seni meters. The net income is greater and the maintenance 
ave caused us no trouble. We 


WEATHER-PROOF 


installed the th turned 





1 d with Rhod * cost lowest.* 
wi " 
ss CHAS. Lt. BOWDEN, Mayor 
GUY WELLS, Chief of Police iicaee, duane Y 
Northfield, Minnesota . 9 





*This town speaks from experience, having four dif- 
ferent make parking meters. 





Photostats of the complete letters from which these excerpts were taken are available upon request. 


















AS AEE is Te Wanna 


PARKING METERS zy M. RHODES INC 





lsh Che Cl] thet has Chim CIF wanroro 6, connecticy 


manx-rime } 30 BARTHOLOMEW AVENUE 
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